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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


social development of the nation and a God-given birth- 
right of our children; the PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound 


federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 
game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL _ 


A iedera ta FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 








DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and 
the federal government; the ELIMINATION OF 
WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lum- 
ber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND, 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 

The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
_ FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NAL FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 


AND PRIVATE | 


AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and public shoot- ¥ 
ing grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS and — 
monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate x 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the con- — 
servation of America’s WILD FLORA. ° 4 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, « ae 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest: 
needs; a more aggressive policy of AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of — 
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The loading platform at one of the Weyerhaeuser mills. It is such up- 
to-date facilities as this that enable this group of mills to give efficient 
handling to orders of any size. 





The unit package shed at one of the Weyerhaeuser distributing yards 
from which emergency shipments can be made on twenty-four hours’ 
notice—an important feature of modern lumber service. 





Why So Many Industrial Concerns Are 
Utilizing Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service 


HEN anold, established lumber organi- 

zation finds its sales to industrial users 
increase threefold in a few years, there must 
be sound fundamental reasons for the growth 
that are of interest to all wood-using industrial 
concerns. 

Several years ago the Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation made a comprehensive survey of the 
lumber needs of American industries. The 
results of this survey, coupled with more than 
sixty years’ experience in the lumber business, 
led to a definite service policy in meeting in- 
dustrial lumber requirements. 


This service has two basic factors: 


FIRST—to find the kind and type of lumber and the 
grade of lumber that will meet a manufac- 
turer’s requirements most efficiently and 
economically. 

SECOND-—to assure a group of permanent custom- 
ers a continuous and uniform supply of the 
exact type of lumber in the correct grade, 
size and quantities they require. 


UCH a dependable lumber service enables 

a manufacturer definitely to standardize 
his lumber practices and factory operation. 
Continuous production is assured. There is 
no unnecessary wastage. Handling costs are 
reduced. In short, the manufacturer is relieved 
of his lumber worries. The expert in lumber 
works with his experts to produce maximum 
results. 


Weyerhaeuser sales to industrial users have 
shown phenomenal increases because Weyer- 
haeuser service fills a real need—because con- 














WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


cerns who have utilized the service find that 
it pays. 

This high type of lumber service is made 
possible because of the timber resources, 
specialized equipment and highly trained per- 
sonnel of the Weyerhaeuser organization: 

A large supply of mature timber of fifteen differ- 
ent species, and many types within these species, 
sufficient for decades of cutting. 

Scores of logging camps guaranteeing al steady 
stream of suitable raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern manufacturing units. 

Seasoning processes that prepare lumber scien- 
tificallygfor each exacting need. 

A crew of men at all the plants, with years of ex- 
perience in producing, grading and shipping Weyer- 
haeuser quality lumber. 

A corps of salesmen trained to think as purchas- 
ing agents and buyers have wished for lumber sellers 
to think. 

Distributing facilities backed by fifteen immense 
mill stocks and two great strategically located stor- 
age plants, in the heart of both the eastern and mid- 
western markets. 


bbe Weyerhaeuser Sales Company dis- 
tributes Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
through the established trade channels. Its 
principal office is in Spokane, Washington, 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexing- 
ton Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University 
Ave., St. Paul; and with representatives 
throughout the country. 

The personal service of Weyerhaeuser crating engineers 
in helping buyers of crating lumber to reduce their pack- 
ing and shipping costs is outlined in a booklet, “Better 
Crating,”’ sent free on request. 
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In the Name of Development 


By P. S. Lovejoy 


N the summer of 1905 we students of forestry were 
making maps and reports of the little patches of 
stumps and brush which had been designated “State 

Forests” in Michigan. One of our bushwhackers was a 
native. While always personally pleasant about it, he 
frequently informed us that the whole thing (meaning 
the State Forests) “would go belly-up like a fish inside 


ought to be killed. “‘Bald-Faced Forest Reservers,” he 
called us, and it appeared that we were responsible for 
preventing great numbers of good citizens from acquiring 
the homesteads to which they were justly entitled. He 
seemed sincere, too. 

In 1907 I was in the Forest Service, stationed near 
Butte. Every few days the Butte and Denver papers 
would red-ink 





two years.” 
His father 
operated a 
sand farm in 
the vicinity. 
Our bush- 
whacker, like 
almost all the 
rest of the na- 
tives and local 
editors, knew 
very certainly 
that the whole 
region would 
soon De 
farmed; also 
that there was 
timber enough 
to last forever. 
To talk about 
“raising” tim- 
ber was utter 
bunk; timber 
was to be 
logged out, not 
raised. Be- 
sides, it was 
actually wrong, 
improper, and 
unfair to take 
the state’s tax-reverted lands out of circulation and 
thereby prevent poor men from taking up homesteads. 
He believed all that. 

During the holidays of 1906 three of us were up in the 
fast-disappearing pine camps getting growth measure- 
ments on big pine before it should be too late. Christmas 
night the crew was very drunk and the bunk-house was 
crowded. During the evening a lumber-jack with sun- 
flower whiskers expressed the idea that the college boys 








THE HIGHROAD TO DEVELOPMENT! 
A logging road into the last of a heavy stand of timber in the Lake States. ‘‘In the name of development, 
cut the timber and make room for farms,’’ has been a land boomer’s maxim; but in Michigan alone it would 
take 380 years, at the present rate of actual farm development, to settle the cut-over lands. 


their headlines 


. : . . 

Y 4 again with 
f tales of “hardy 
i! prospectors” 
£ and “toil-worn 
4 i 
; homesteaders 


“run out of 
the reserves” 
by dastardly 
forest rangers. 
In Congress 
the same 
charges were 
frequent and 
violent, evi- 
dently because 
they could be 
depended upon 
to attract sym- 
pathetic atten- 
tion and re- 
quired little or 
no supporting 
evidence of 
fact in order 
to be effective. 

By 1911 | was 
stationed on 
Puget Sound. 
While he swept out the office the janitor complained at 
length that we had prevented the “development” of the 
region. He had sold his “homestead” to a timber specu- 
lator, he said, and now had cash to take up a timber and 
stone claim; but the one he wanted was inside the Na- 
tional Forest. An outrage! 

One day a nice old gentleman dropped in to get ac- 
quainted and to tell a story. A few years before, he said, 
he had been checking records in the court-house and had 
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388 
overheard the making of plans for circulating petitions 
which were calculated to “open” the Olympic National 
Forest “for agricultural purposes.” Knowing that fraud 
was contemplated, he had reported the circumstances to 
Washington, the old gentleman said, but nevertheless a 
big piece of the National Forest had been “opened.” 

I was able to supplement his information. Some 600,- 
000 acres of very heavy timber had been “opened,” had 
been “homesteaded” at once, and had now passed into the 
hands of a half dozen lumber concerns. At the time pat- 
ents had issued, about 500 acres of the 600,000 had been 
in actual cultivation. Now, there were great and fast- 
growing areas of burnt-over stump land perfectly idle. 


THe PRoMIsED LAND oF How RIVER 


In 1911 the supervisor's office was deluged with applica- 
tions for “June 11 homesteads” in the Hoh River valley. 
To reach that land one took an all-day boat from Seattle, 
then a stage for some 20 miles, then a puncheon trail for 
another 20 miles, and so reached the last settler’s place. 
One then followed elk trails through vine-maple tangles 
and in half a day more reached the desired lands. Men de- 
manded their “rights” to these lands, and, unless prevented, 
would have taken women and children into that place. 
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To reach that interior jungle one passed hundreds of 
square miles of logged-off, burned-over land, with good 
soil and with rail or water transportation already avail- 
able. That land was utterly idle; held by lumbermen at 
some $50 an acre in the rough. 

That fall a candidate for state land commissioner ran 
for office on the slogan: “Tax stumps, not cows.” Al- 
most within sight of that town began the edge of the 
great devastation and desolation which was all that now 
remained of the 600,000 acres of National Forest which 


had been “opened for agricultural development.” 
HiLL-BILLY FARMS AND BUMBLE-BEE COTTON 


In 1918 I was stationed in Memphis and introduced to 
the “Alluvial Empire” in the Mississippi delta. Certain 
marvelous and bonanza farm and plantation development 
was impending, it appeared, and a mere $50 or so an acre 
was cheap indeed. Millions of acres of glorious cotton, 
corn, and alfalfa were about to spring up where now | 
could see only vast and very dreary mosquito flats 
covered with stumps, brush, and brambles. That the soil 
and climate were as described, one could hardly doubt, 
and they were 





but that the passing of every sawmill 
passing rapidly—would certainly be followed at once by 





THE HOH RIVER COUNTRY FROM AN AIRPLANE 


On the plea of opening the Olympic National Forest for agricultural purposes, Mr. Lovejoy declares, some 600,000 acres of heavy timberland were 


eliminated. 


Although twenty years have passed, settlement somehow has not yet made much progress. 














the arrival of three cotton gins and sixty silos was not 
wholly evident to the stranger. Meanwhile the South 
had timber to burn! 


and oak logs; good young pine, too, on the uplands. 


[ saw them burning it—good gum 


There also I saw enormous stretches of ragged scrub 
forest full of big stumps, and punctured here and there 
with hill-billy farms raising ‘“bumble-bee” cotton—cotton 
so short that a bumble-bee can keep his hind legs on the 
ground and reach the blossoms. 

Finally, I was back 
in Michigan again, 
“teaching forestry” 
and wondering why 
our could 
more easily in Idaho 


men locate 


and Borneo than in 
Michigan, with its ten 
million acres of 
stump Back in 
the Roosevelt- Pinchot 
days we had seemed to 
be making fast prog- 
ress, but now we ap- 


idle 
land. 


peared to be just about 
deadheaded. Why? 
And was this not the 
tite for a proper 
thesis—one of 
campus undertakings 
called a “research’’? 
It seemed to me that 
an investigation of the 
factors 


those 


which had 
caused forestry to bog 
down might be inter- 
esting, even though of 
doubtful precedent. 
The Michigan State 
Forestry Association 
once hag nearly a thou- 
sand members, and 
now it had only a hun- 
dred. Various 


shake-ups had made 


noisy 


changes in personnel, 
but few changes in 
policy. The fire, for- 
est, and land affairs of the state were without policy. 
Both the Agricultural College and the University has 


ness. 


schools of forestry and both owned considerable areas of 
idle stump land ; but neither had even a pleasant smile for 
the other, neither was doing anything with its timber- 
land, and neither had any intimate relations with the ad- 
ministration of state forest and timberland affairs. 
Some 600,000 acres of land had reverted to the state 
for non-payment of taxes. A lot more seemed to be on 
Under the law, the state must maintain at least 
200,000 acres of state forests. At the current rate of 
planting, it would take a hundred years to get those cull 


the way. 
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CABINS IN THE CLEARINGS 


Flying over the Hoh River country, one can see here and there a cabin in the wilder- 
Looks like there is plenty of room for neighbors. 





lands into some sort of production. As a professor of 
forestry, from one year’s end to another I neither saw 
nor heard from a lumberman or woodlot owner. 


Wuat Hap DEADHEADED ForEsTRY 


Meanwhile nearly a third of the state was unproductive 
and in ragged brush and charred stumps. The area of 
idle land had been growing steadily and fast for at least 
Meanwhile the state’s industries were im- 
porting enormous 
quantities of forest 
products; but nobody 
in the state knew or 
cared how much; and 
meanwhile we taught 
new crops of foresters 
and sent them to 
Idaho, Borneo, or 
Arkansas, but not one 
upstate into those mil- 
lions of acres of virgin 
forest or into that ten 
of ex- 


thirty vears. 





million 
forest. 

A curious situation, 
certainly ; more curious 
still, as it seemed to 
me, nobody had _ in- 
quired as to the detail 
of the occasions or 


acres 


prospected the para- 
dox. We foresters 
were all dressed up 
and no place to go. 
Here we were, with 
tens of millions of 
acres of idle forest 


land almost in sight, 
with a certain shortage 
of forest products al- 
ready in evidence, full 
of silvicultural and 
other technique, and 
nobody would give us a 
chance to grow timber. 

We couldn't grow 
timber until somebody 
gave us control of timberland and funds to work with. 
Where the state had inadvertently acquired much timber- 
land through defaulted tax dues, it was providing funds 
hardly adequate for a satisfactory experiment in fire pro- 
tection and nursery practice. As to fire protection, we 
foresters were told to run along and tend to our busi- 
ness, if we had any. 

But everybody in the state, surely, had now heard of 
“forestry” and at least had an inkling of its logic and 
procedure. But somehow “forestry” hadn’t been able to 
sell itself, except to a few woman’s clubs and a stray 
citizen here and there, who seemed to exhaust his pep 
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with the payment of dollar-a-year dues in the moribund 
deadheaded. But 
Knowing 


Forestry Association. So we were 


why? Just exactly what had deadheaded us? 
that, perhaps, we might get loose and going. 

deadheaded until some economic freshet 
The 


cept 


Otherwise 


we seemed 


into the channel again. con- 


wash us 


should 
seem- 





ed excel- 























lent. But 
how could 
one per- 


sonally get 
into the 
Upper 
Peninsula 
of Michi- 
gan while 
a profes- 
sor of for- 
Cstry <At- 
tached to 
the State 
Univer- 
sity ? 

It wasn’t 
so hard 


ming sheep, I was shown endless miles of pine-land sedge 
and sweet-fern, alleged to be fine sheep feed; and I was 
also shown whole townships of self-sown red clover 
standing between pine stumps and unused save by an 
occasional deer. 

The secretaries of chambers of commerce, the Rota- 
rians, the real-estate salesmen, development associations 
and bureaus, experiment station and immigration off- 
cials, even lumbermen and fire wardens, made me wel- 
come and showed me everything—or, anyway, nearly 
When they seenied to miss something | 


everything. 
They 


could always go back incog. and look it over. 
showed me silver linings and sweet clover, sunflower 
silage and pea-hay and alfalfa; Finns and Polanders with 
their women barefooted in the fields; real homes and 
thriving farms and towns coming up out of the wrecks 
of logging camps; farms and whole settlements starving 
out or utterly abandoned—all manner of interesting 
things—a virgin pine, even, now and then. But, of ne- 
cessity, what I saw most of, as I traveled upper Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, were brushy wastes of 
and charred 


scrub, fire-weed forests, bleached snags 
stumps. That’s all there is in three-quarters of that 
country. 


Carefully concealing my erstwhile interest in forests, I 
kept prospecting the minds of my new friends, the real- 
estate salesmen, 






















IN THE LAST 
LARGE STAND 
OF CORK PINE 
IN WISCONSIN 


after all, and, 
twiddling my 
fingers at the 
College of 
Literature, 
Science, and 
the Fine Arts and camouflaged as a re- 
porter for the oldest agricultural journal 
in the world, I was presently traveling 
the northern cut-overs, listening to the 
boomers boom. 








Out WHERE THE BooMERS Boom 


It was another grazing boom, in 1919, 
and rather feverish. The western ranges 
were dry and the northern cut-overs had 
genuine hopes of selling a lot of land for 


ranching purposes. Saying nothing of 


having once supervised the grazing of 
some hundred thousand head of Wyo- 


the lumbermen 
landlords, develop- 
ment association 
secretaries, experi- 
ment-station work- 
ers and immigra- 
tion officials, edi- 
tors and all the 





A NEW SETTLER 
CARVING A HOME 
OUT OF STUMP LAND 
IN NORTHERN WIS- 
CONSIN 











ALTHOUGH ONE OF THE MOST PROGRESSIVE STATES IN LAND DEVELOP- 
MENT, WISCONSIN NOW HAS SOME 13 MILLION ACRES OF IDLE CUT-OVER 
LAND—AN AREA WHICH EXCEEDS ALL THE IMPROVED FARM LAND IN THE 
STATE 
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other types of cut-over country leaders. What did they 
What did they think of their 
What were they 


really accept as facts? 
country and its present and future? 
trying to do, and how were they succeeding with it? 
Where, if at all, did they relate crops of timber to their 
scheme of economics? And what relation or ratio was 
to be expected between farm and forest land, when the 
situation should finally be worked out? 


THE PASSING OF THE ForREST A MATTER OF COURSE 


Without exception, they all seemed to accept their re- 
maining forests, their camps and mills, their enormous 
and the ownership and 
operation of these things exactly as they did their copper 

Did some forty outfits own a fifth of 
Did one concern own 14 per cent of the 
Well, what of it? 


expanses of idle cut-over land 


and iron mines. 
all Michigan ? 
Upper Peninsula? 
I traveled at 


He cared and cared a lot. But he didn't 
The deliberate protection, cultivation, and or- 


right-minded. 
know. 
derly harvesting of forest crops had no more place in his 
scheme of things than did bananas or oysters. When 
first suggested, the idea startled him. When it became 
evident that there was no implied derogation of bona fide 
farm-land development—indeed, that farm and forest 
development must parallel each other if the maximum of 
land utilization was to be had—the concept actually 
pleased him and seemed reasonable; but, for the present, 
not to be mentioned in too public a way. 


THE Ricut HAanp oF WELCOME 


Then there were the small fry along Main Street, con- 
tentedly taking their facts and their formulz second and 
third hand and reciting the orthodox slogans as certainly 
as a phonograph plays its record: “This is a great farm- 

ing country.” 





length with a 
development 
association 
secretary. 
Fires were 
everywhere, 
but he was 
taking no more 
account of 
them than of 
other passing 
clouds. He 
did not know 
the common 
trees apart; 
was quite as- 
tonished to see 





for himself 

that the ; 

- oe ‘ one summer the sheep did not come back. 
brush” being 


consumed by 
the fires was, in fact, chiefly young maple and birch and 
Norway pine. That such growth might have intimate 
relations with game and fur and “‘tourist traffic,” in 
which he was much interested, seemed never to have 
occurred to him. Until he had scraped with a stick and 
seen it for himself, forest humus was an abstraction and 
its destruction by fire wholly hypothetical and of no pos- 
sible importance. 

That the logging camps had gotten too far ahead of the 
settlers he, of course, admitted ; therefore the development 
agencies and so forth. But with the exhaustion of the 
virgin prairies and with our increasing population, soon 
a great influx of new land-buying settlers was assured. 
Advertising would direct them to these very favored 
lands. Wasn't that the case? He had never 
thought to check up farm-land affairs in the census. He 
accepted, utterly and without question, the notion that 
good agricultural soil in good climate must soon be in 
demand at, say, $10 an acre and up—mostly up. 

This was a university man, well informed, thoroughly 





THE DAY OF A GRAZING BOOM 


The western ranges were dry and the land boomers sold these northern cut-overs as sheep range; but after 
But in Michigan 600,000 acres of cut-over lands have come back 
to the state for non-payment of taxes. 





“We're devel- 
oping very 
fast.” “T’ve 
an extra nice 
piece of land I 
can let you 
have at a bar- 
aie 

To these 
gentry 
thing which 
might assist in 
selling land 
highly 





any- 


was 
praiseworthy— 
and vice versa. 
To them the 
transfer of 
land titles was 
proof of pros- 
perity, and 
“development” was the god before whose altars all their 
prayers and offerings were laid. In all this they were 
perfectly sincere and almost religiously illusioned. Hav- 
ing somewhat comprehended something wrong with cur- 
rent economics, over in Wisconsin they had evolved a 
perfect creed and code for their kind: “Half a brick for 
the lumberjack and the right hand of welcome for the 
settler,” the hand, of course, involving a fountain pen and 
a dotted line along with the welcome. 

The logic of it all was straight enough. For these 
communities to prosper, now that the lumber industry 
was going or gone, some other industry must be devel- 
oped. The only new industry in sight was agriculture, 
including grazing, on a pinch. Therefore get settlers; 
sell land to outsiders. 

This necessity and psychology had, of course, played 
right into the hands of the professional boomers and 
land sharks. The promoters had gone to astonishing 
lengths. In some states the immigration officials had 
been virtually or actually in collusion with the boomers, 
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and utterly and outrageously misleading land-seiling 
literature had been issued under state seal. Meanwhile 
various decent agricultural authorities, as at the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations, had been cowed 
and miserably buffaloed, and for so long that they had 
become almost shameless about it. 

This had 
Bureau of Land Economics of the U. 


situation become notorious. In 1920 the 


S. Department of 
Agriculture undertook a field check on the methods and 
results of cut-over country colonization. Political pres- 


sure was at once brought 
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which was a picture of the “ranch” headquarters, sign 
and all, and with a professor of animal husbandry from 
the state university standing prominently in the fore- 
ground—and prominently named in print. 

The thing was astounding, preposterous beyond all 
words. But there it was, a dominant illusion, developed 
and protected and defended with fanatic, though often 
genuine, enthusiasm. And withal, of course, it had its 
solid aspects, for here and there, and constantly, new and 
permanent and prosperous homes and farms and settle- 

ments were actually com- 





to bear in an effort to stop 
the work. It went on, but 
publication of the results is 
still strangely delayed. 
Intimidation ? 
Accident ? 
have, 


Timidity ? 
Expediency ? 
The boomers no 


doubt, ruined more fami- 
lies than did the Germans 


the 
name of “development”! 
However that may be, it 
is sober fact that among 
the citizens of the northern 


in Belgium, and in 





cut-over districts, now ag- 
gregating an area of some 
40,000,000 acres, the crop 
possibilities of huckleber- 
ries could be depended 
upon to arouse immediate 
interest or enthusiasm 
where similar mention of 
the crop of 


pine was received as a joke 


possibilities 


in very poor taste, or, if 
insisted upon, brought 
shocked shuddering. 


“Don’t MIND THE SMOKE; 
OBSERVE OurR RUTABAGAS” 





ing up out of the brushy 
wastes of idle land. On 
the experiment station 


plots were real and excel- 


~~, 








2% lent crops. And had not 
. 8 e . ; 
« 44 ¥ the farms of the Ohio Val- 

> 3) 

a a ley been carved and wor- 

i “SS ae Ry a 
ty a..| ried out from even worse 
4 . 5 “ . ° 
i. ¥ nt jungles? Good soils in 
F Naas | good climate, and with 

§ 1, & x 
{2 tt good location and _trans- 
: 4 : portation, were actually 
: 3 here—by the millions of 
: acres. No possible argu- 


ment as to that. 

But neither could there 
be reasonable argument as 
to the great and growing 
disparity between success- 
ful settlement and_ the 
areas of “potentially” ag- 
ricultural land now lying 
idle; nor as to the still 
greater areas of dubious or 
certainly non-agricultural 
soils and locations. Rea- 
sonable or not, there was 
such argument—violent as- 
sertion and denial, rather 
than argument, perhaps, 


i. 2 eile ae 


SE ee a 





The visit of an uncre- 
dentialed western  ranch- 
man set the whole district 
agog and clacking, but a 
10,000-acre fire or a town 
packed into box-cars and ready to abandon homes to the 
ubiquitous smoke was accepted as a mere temporary dis- 
comfort or nuisance. And kindly to observe our ruta- 
bagas. Are they not excellent rutabagas ? 

No agricultural fantasy seemed to be too extreme to be 
acceptable. My inquiry as to the prospects for a tomato 
canning factory on the shores of Lake Superior was 
seriously accepted and debated. The promoter of a 
sheep ranch showed me a pile of rye straw, a pile of oak 
and popple brush cut with the leaves on, and a field of yet 
hypothetical turnips—‘‘winter feed” for the several thou- 
sand head of sheep now out on the wintergreen and 


sweet-fern “ranges.” He showed me, also, literature in 


JACK PINE IN WISCONSIN 


This forest of pines, which has sprung up on an abandoned field, does not 
bear out the farmer boys’ “schoolin 
raised. 


oo” 


’ 


-districts. 


but always violent. They 
were going to farm it all, 
and soon; so they said and 
so they believed. 

Hesitatingly, 
coaxed, now and then somebody would admit the legiti- 
macy of woodlots on the farms and farm-to-be; but 
forests, really considerable areas of land used for the 
production of wood? Absolutely not! 

If it were then suggested that it might prove a case of 
timber or nothing, one stood convicted of .being a 
knocker. While the State Director of Immigration had 
been running agricultural exhibits at the corn-belt fairs, 
tempting farmers to the northern cut-overs, back at home 
the State Forester had been running another picture 
show, urging that the fires be stopped and that state 
forests be created and developed in the sand-and-lake 
They had blown that State Forester and all 


that timber is to be logged, not 


when 
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his works right off the map, the immigration official told 
me, righteous fire in his eye and speaking in the manner 
of the safely saved who have caught and burned their 
heretics. 


MEANWHILE THE CutT-OVERS STALK AHEAD 


Meanwhile, in the three Lake States, during 40 years 
and more, the area of cut and burned-over lands had 
amounted to more than all 
other cut and burned-over 
some three times that area, 


been increasing, until it now 
of Michigan. In the south 
forest lands now aggregated 
There 


and still grew apace. was something like a quar- 


ter billion acres of such ex-forest land in the nation now, 


on imported lumber was costing as much or more than 
the cost of growing good timber at home, where we had 
a full ten million acres of idle timberland. What 
a very queer reading this chapter will make, some time! 


Pine Mast on PILGRIM FATHER FARMS 


In New England they had an even more unsane com- 
bination. There they seemed to have grown used to the 
idea of failing farms, and now accepted idle forest land 
as some sort of economic dispensation, hardly to be ques- 
tioned or trifled with. 

In the fifty miles between Bunker Hill and Plymouth 
Rock, self-seeded on Pilgrim Father farms, was more 
thrifty white pine than one could 
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EVIDENCE OF A GRIM 
STRUGGLE FOR A 
HOME—AND FAILURE 


and perhaps 90 million 
acres so devastated that 
it would take 
planting to get it into 
forest again. — 

In spite of all the artificial stimulation given to agricul- 
tural development, the net total of the stump lands was 
as much as 


artificial 





increasing by about five million acres a year 
all of Massachusetts. Shortage in essential forest prod- 
ucts had become perfectly evident and certain to become 
very much worse. 

Moreover, the new census showed that in some twenty 
states there had been an actual shrinkage in the area of 
improved farm land, and that this shrinkage was spread- 
ing steadily from the older into the newer regions. In all 
previous census reports Michigan had gained greatly in 
the number of its farms; during the years 1910-1920 it 
had lost 10,500 farms, and average farm-land values 
were shrinking, too. Poor hemlock at Detroit now cost 
as much as southern pine, shipped a thousand miles, and 
Pacific Coast fir was a direct competitor of both. Freight 








| see in a thousand miles travel 


through the ex-pineries of Mich- 
The Miles 


igan or Wisconsin. 


MISGUIDED DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE NORTHERN CUT-OVERS 
PRODUCES NEITHER PERMA- 
NENT HOMES NOR’ PERMA- 
} NENT FORESTS 











Standish was almost obscured in second, 
third, or fourth-growth white pine. New England white 
pine, half grown and knotty, found ready market at $10 
or $20 on the stump. 

But between Albany and Boston were 
dreary hours with nothing in sight but scrub birch and 
oak and occasional pines; yet fire signs were everywhere. 
At the agricultural colleges they were teaching old-line 
corn-belt agriculture and giving more time to chicken 
food and berries than to pine and spruce. With the 
income from woodlot products beginning to rate along 
with hay and dairy products, state directors of agricul- 
tural extension had never heard that Smith-Lever funds 
were available for demonstrations of woodlot manage- 
Occa- 


Monument 


weary and 


ment; they seemed disgusted to learn of that. 
sional county agents, observing greater chances for ser- 
[Continued on page 447] 








The Smoky Trail 


By JuLitus ANSGAR LARSEN 


HE remote mountains and vast forest areas of the 
West, which for centuries have been the sanctuaries 
of big game, the paradise of trappers, prospectors, 
and Indian hunters, have during the past ten or twelve 


years witnessed a bustling new life and activity in the 
energetic forest fire control organization of the United 


States Forest Service. 

Peaks and ridges which in the dim distances loomed 
inaccessible, bleak, and forbidding may now have a lonely 
lookout tower or cabin, which is linked to civilization by 
seemingly endless, tortuous trails and telephone lines, 
because they are excellent points from which to discover 
and locate forest fires. The building up of a forest fire 


control or- 


of the best forests in the West. Practically all of it 
within the brief space of three hours! 

No one who has not heard or seen a real forest fire 
will ever imagine its force and fury. When the roaring 
inferno comes, the very air seems to explode and burn. 
The noise is like forty fast freight trains crossing as many 
high trestles. Trees which stood through centuries of 
storm are uprooted and tossed about like so many tooth- 
Nothing lives in its wake. Trees, vegetation, 
It is the end of the world and of 


picks ! 
game, everything dies. 

creation in the forest—Doomsday ! 
What can man do with this raging monster? The 
answer is, he must not allow it to grow into a monster. 
Hence, all this 





ganization re- 
quires the 
eagle-nest 
lookout cabins 
and the mile 
after mile of 
galvanized 
wire, for it 
must be in di- 
rect communi- 
cation with 
the ranger 
headquarters, 
civili- 
where 


nearer 
zation, 
stores of food, 
fire-fighting 
tools, emer- 





gency men, 
and pack- 
mules stand 
ready to rush 
in and attack 
the fires. 
Along the trails one sees cabins, bridges, ferries, tents, 
camp grounds, fire warnings, trail crews of bearded young 
men and brawny lumberjacks, caravans of pack animals, 
and all the paraphernalia of a busy forest fire protective 
organization. 

Though forest fires have raged long before the white 
man crossed the Continental Divide, it is only within the 
last two decades that he has come sufficiently close to one 
of these terrors to realize its stupendous sweep and power, 
its lightning-like destructiveness, and its ruinous effect 
on stream-flow and timber-supply. 

In the Clearwater Mountains, in northern Idaho, one 
old-time trapper and prospector, who is now employed 
by the Forest Service, told me that one conflagration laid 
waste, in three hours, ten or twelve townships of some 
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THE VERY FIRST TYPE OF FIRE LOOKOUT—A CRUDE TABLE AND FINDER ON A HIGH 
POINT, SOMETIMES USED IN INACCESSIBLE REGIONS EVEN NOW 


preparedness, 
and, above all, 
the lookout 
man, who 
scans the long, 
green slopes, 


the winding 





canyons and 
distant peaks, 
for small 
columns of 
sm ok e—the 
result of light- 
ning or the 
smouldering 
log left by 
a careless 
camper. 

Who are 
the men who 
do this work? 
The _ perma- 
nent organiza- 
tion on a for- 
est unit, like the Clearwater National Forest, which covers 
one thousand four hundred square miles of the nation’s 
most precious resources, consists of six to eight men— 
the supervisor, a bundle of energy and nerves; a forest 
clerk, who handles his correspondence and accounts, and 
several forest rangers, each in charge of a section of 
country larger than ten or twelve Prussian National 
Forests. 

The ranger is a very ordinary-looking individual, with- 
out sombrero, bandanna, and six-shooter, but with a reso- 
lute eye and a step and speech which carry finality and 
conviction. During the fire season his position is that 
of a master engineer. He sets the machinery in motion, 
and sees to it that it is well oiled and works efficiently. 

In the summer, beginning June 1 or later, the extra 
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men are put on—lookouts, “smoke-chasers,” patrolmen, 
trail crews, carpenters, cooks, packers with mules, and 
commissary men who function as storekeepers at the 


— 


+ \ 


ranger headquarters. There are thin-whiskered forestry 


students in army shirts, who do anything except the 
heavier construction work; brawny lumberjacks with 
overalls and a profusion of snuff, whose ax work is as 
sure as the surgeon’s scalpel; veteran old-timers in an 


Ee, 


ee = 
eres aaa SE 


odor of Peerless tobacco, cocksure of game habits, signs, 
and seasons, and impatient of the theorizing student; the 





packer in chaps, broad-rimmed hat, wristlets, and bolster, 
who adds a touch of the old West to this life, and whose 
chief difficulty is in preventing the mules from leaving 
the scant fare of mountain sedges and scampering back 
to the ranger station in the night. When a real fire 
occurs, then comes the fire-fighter, the man who wields 





the grub hoe and spade—twenty, forty, sixty of them, 
from all parts of the continent, sweating along the “hor- 
ribly long” trail—each man in overalls, but with as many 
varieties of coats as unshaven faces. Each wears a brass 
tag—an assurance that if caught in the flame he will not 

be an “unknown dead.” 
3ut the fire-fighter is not the only man who faces danger 
and death. Accidents, often fatal, overtake the men in 
their work out of : reach of help. On a trip 
a: from Scurvey Mountain 































; . CHARRED REMNANTS OF THE ONCE BEAUTIFUL AND 
to Cook Mountain one LUXURIANT FOREST—DESTROYED BY FIRE 


packer was lifted bodily 
out of the saddle by a__ he came to again, crawled on the horse, and made it back 
low hanging tele- to Cook Mountain. Here he received several applications 
phone wire and _ of horse liniment. 
thrown on his During one of the violent thunderstorms which fre- 
back over quently rake these mountains, and which reverberate like 
a fallen the cannonade of so many sixteen-pounders, there is con- 
snag,_ stant danger from falling trees. Trees which have 
where he _ burned at the base and have rotted often crash down with- 
lay foran out the slightest warning. There is a swish as of a gigan- 
hour. tic lash; then four or five tons of wood hit the ground 
Luckily, with a vengeance. What is a man and his horse under 
this impact? If the tree blocks the trail, the packer must 
chop one of these monsters in two—at least half a day’s 
work—and he arrives in camp long after dark and supper. 
One lookout man, rather than face the constant play of 
lightning around his cabin, spent the night huddled up 
under a tent, out in the dark and pelting rain. 
It was necessary for a lonely fire guard to 
telephone to ranger headquarters at the time of 
an electrical storm. There was a flash and a 
sharp report; he passed into unconsciousness, 
but recovered after half an hour— 
with two lame arms. The tele- 
phone line was no more. A quarter 
mile of it had disappeared—va- 
porized. Further on he found 
the end—a tangled mass of wire 
resembling the bed spring recov- 
ered from ash heaps of a burned 


THE LONELY LOOKOUT TOWER UP NEAR THE TOP 0’ THE WORLD, FROM WHICH THE — jiome. 
ALERT OBSERVER IS ENABLED TO KEEP A SHARP WATCHOUT FOR THE LITTLE CURL OR re ew 
WISP OF GRAY SMOKE WHICH TELLS OF THE PRESENCE OF FIRE The smoke-chaser’s job in a sea- 

















THE TRAVELER THROUGH THE NATIONAL FORESTS _IN- 

VARIABLY HAS HIS CURIOSITY AROUSED BY THE SIGHT 

OF LOCKED BOXES OR KIOSKS, SECURELY PLACED. TO 

MANY THE CONTENTS ARE A SEALED SECRET, BUT THIS 

PICTURE IS AN OPEN SESAME, REVEALING. THE FIRE- 
FIGHTER’S EMERGENCY KIT 


son like 1910 or 1919 allows no time for loneliness. To 
reach a fire, he starts out alone over the untrodden wilds, 
carrying ax, shovel, blanket, and emergency provisions 
for a day or two. By the time he reaches the fire he is 
usually worn out and in a welter of sweat; but the fire, 
if it is true to the species, spreads, and he must scratch, 
chop, and dig for a day or more without rest. If he can- 
not check the blaze single-handed, four or five men start 
for the fire with pack animals. To reach it they must 
literally chop and saw their way in 
order to get the animals through. 

But the summer life in the 
mountains is not without touches 
of humor or relaxation. On 
many lookout stations young for- 
estry students must do their own 
cooking, washing, and housekeep- 
ing. Most of them have never 
cooked their own food, but some- 
where on the circuit is a sour- 
dough artist or ex-chef. They 
ring him up, and from forty 
miles away over the mountains 
and treetops comes the recipe for 
hot with a 
joker in it, of course, which is 
revealed later when the kick is 
These are 


biscuits, sometimes 


registered. pranks 


taken in good spirit. 
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While at Cook Mountain, two huskies who had just 
returned from a fire wrestled a three-round bout on the 
Alpine greensward, in the twilight, nine thousand feet 
above sea-level. On July 4th ice cream was made by 
using snow and ice still lingering on the north side of the 
mountain. Opportunities are not wanting at times for a 
musical trio or a “Timber-line Quartet.” 

Two men who said they hailed from New York—a 
doctor and a lawyer, they said—wanted to make it across 
the Bitterroots on foot along the route of Lewis and 
Clark to see the grave of the Indian boy, and the spot 
where the party of 1808 nearly succumbed from hunger 
and cold. Footsore, they returned to Musselshell Ranger 
Station. One evening there, at dusk, they came in haste 
and out of breath from their bath out by the stream, 
clothes on their arms. They said there was a growling 
monster of a black bear that wanted to eat them. On 
inquiry about the bear I learned that it was two forestry 
students under a bear hide. 

The animals, too, seem to feel the isolation and look 
for diversion. The pack-mule “Midget,” who usually 
kicks around impatiently until the pack is off, and gets her 
lump of sugar, stole into the cook shack and devoured 
twenty pounds of sweet chocolate. After that she devel- 
oped an insatiable sweet tooth and came daily to the cabin 
door for sugar or chocolate. They tried to break her and 
whittled down a bar of soap, coating it with chocolate, 
and fed it to her, but Midget did not realize what it was 
and came back for more. 

The long mountain trail is not without a touch of 
interest and its own peculiar attractions. It winds 
through magnificent forests of cedar, pine, and spruce 
which rise like so many fluted cathedral columns above 
a checkered carpet of ferns, lilies, moss, and dogwood; 
it leads over a boisterous mountain stream; it hugs the 
precipitous slope of a cool and deep canyon; clings to 
promontories which afford a look into the seething 


caldron of the river hundreds of feet below; it leads 





THE PACK STRING EN ROUTE TO A FIRE. AT A HEADQUARTERS EVER ALERT, STORES 
OF GRUB, FIRE-FIGHTING TOOLS, EMERGENCY MEN, AND PACK HORSES AND MULES 
STAND READY TO RUSH IN AND ATTACK FIRE IN ANSWER TO A CALL 
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A MODERN LOOKOUT. THE MATERIAL FOR THIS BUILDING 
WAS PACKED ON HORSES TO AN ELEVATION OF 4,000 FEET 
ABOVE THE RANGER STATION 


away from this to the trickling side stream overhung 
with graceful ferns or blushing violets; then loses itself 
in the river, reappears on the opposite bank and climbs 
two thousand feet into the air by well-graded switch- 
backs until the river below looks like a silver ribbon 
threaded in green fabric. It is now up in the higher 
country, where the sky-line is bounded by a panorama 
immutable in their eternal 

Pot Mountain itself fairly 


of mountains which stand 
loneliness of blue and white. 
jumps into view in all its cryptic mysteries. 

One feature peculiar to these trails is the Forest Service 
signs, placed there to remind travelers of the necessity 
of care with fire. These read as follows: 


Help Prevent Forest Fires. 

Fire in the Mountains Means Poverty in the Valleys. 
Forest Fires Ruin Fishing and Hunting. 

Don’t Drop Your Lighted Match or Cigarette. 


Cook Mountain Lookout, seventy miles from the rail- 
road and nine thousand feet above sea-level, is a wind- 
swept baldness fringed with Alpine fir and mountain 
hemlock. Once on its top, the first impression is of 
In the middle of the open 
flat rock is a log cabin, storehouse, sleeping tent, and a 
100-foot tall lookout tower surmounted by the United 
States flag. Here were one lookout man, a cook, and a 


being in a gigantic Zeppelin. 





packer, an old trapper, a young forestry student, and 
two smoke-chasers. Every rock crevice seemed to boast 
of a flower or a shrub found only at these high elevations. 
Two hundred yards below the cabin an ice-cold spring 
gushes out from the very rock. The pool made here is 
overhung by gorgeously colored flowers which reflect in 
the still, crystal waters. On one slope of this mountain 
one may look down into an amphitheater of unusual pro- 
portions. The stage itself, a rich green velvet lawn, all 
in serene solitude, is surrounded with jagged pinnacles 
A true bear garden! 
The first indi- 


of red rock and spire-like green firs. 
But the most wonderful is the sunrise! 
cation of dawn comes over the sky-line like the faint 
glimmer from a distant but powerful lighthouse—cold 
and gray at first, but soon of a warmer yellow and orange, 
and finally rich, pure gold. Meanwhile the mysterious 
blue and purple veil hanging over the deep canyons dis- 
solves, and it is day. 

The men who do this work love the grandeur of God’s 
When they feel the isolation from 
They face 

They 
future 


wonderful outdoors. 
human society, Nature comes so much closer. 
dangers as bravely as the earlier frontier men. 
know that their work will be appreciated by 
Americans. 

















ONE OF THE REAL PLEASURES OF A RANGER’S LIFE— 

THE TASTE OF ICE CREAM MADE ON A SNOW BANK ON 

COOK MOUNTAIN ON JULY 4TH, THE “GLORIOUS” AND 

USUALLY GLORIOUSLY HOT FOURTH IN THE HEART OF 
CIVILIZATION 








Forest 





People 


ITH this issue, AMERICAN Forestry introduces “Forest People,” a column devoted to real men and women 
who are doing original, interesting, and worth-while things in the forests or in any field relating to the forests. 
Do you know of any one in your town or state who is a true friend and lover of the forests, and who is showing 
it by setting an example in the growing and care of trees, the protection of birds, wild animals and wild flowers, 
the advancement of outdoor recreation, forest education, wood utilization, lumbering, or any other realm of 


America’s woodlands ? 
700 or 800 words, and, if acceptable, will be paid for. 


If you do, tell readers of AMERICAN Forestry about them. 


Manuscripts should not exceed 


Ben Lily, A Twentieth Century Daniel Boone 


By Freperic WINN 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt was on a bear hunt 
in the cane brakes in Louisiana in 1907 he 

wrote a letter home to his children in which the 
following paragraph appears: 

“There is a white hunter, Ben Lily, who has just joined 
us who is a really remarkable character. He literally 
lives in the woods. He joined us early this morning, with 
one dog. He has tramped for twenty-four hours through 
the woods without food or water and has slept a couple 
of hours in a 
crooked tree, 
like a wild 
turkey. He has 
a mild, gentle 
face, blue eyes, 
full 
beard; he is a 
religious fanatic 
and is as hardy 
bear or 


literally 


and a 


as a 
elk, 
caring nothing 
at all for fa- 
tigue and ex- 
posure, which 
we couldn't 
stand at all. 
He doesn’t 
seem to con- 
sider the twen- 
ty-four hours’ 
trip he has just 
made any more than I should a half hour’s walk before 
breakfast. He quotes the preacher Talmage continually.” 

Today Ben Lily is still Ben Lily of the Great Out of 
Doors, as active and hardy as when 15 years ago he made 
a forced march through the woods to meet the Piesident 
of the United States. Ben Lily is a remarkable char- 
acter. Turn back the hands of time one hundred years, 
to when the Indians and the buffalo roamed the West, 
and Ben Lily would take his place with such famous ad- 
venturers and frontiersmen as Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett, and Kit Carson. 





3orn in the cane-brake region of Louisiana 68 years 
ago, Ben Lily shouldered rifle and pack and began a 
remarkable career as a hunter and naturalist. During the 
summers he may be found by chance anywhere in the 
West from northern Idaho to the Rio Grande, provided 
you are a frequenter of the back country. In recent years 
Ben Lily has spent most of the winter months in south- 
western New Mexico, hunting mountain lions on the 
ranges of the great G. O. S. Cattle Company near Silver 
City. He has 
disposed of 
over 400 moun- 
tain lions in 
Arizona, New 
Mexico, and 
Texas, and his 
knowledge of 
the habits and 
haunts of these 
wily marauders 
of live stock 
and game is 
probably not 
exceeded by 
any other hunt- 
er or naturalist 
in the world. 

In spite of 
his age, Ben 
Lily can_ still 
follow a trail 
over the moun- 











BEN LILY—READY TO GO 


tain ranges with a 50-pound pack slung over his back. 
Once on the trail of a mountain lion or bear, he can aver- 
age twenty miles a day at a pace which will tire the hardi- 
est of younger sportsmen. Although he may be out for 
weeks at a time, in regions in which no human habitations 
exist, Ben Lily is never lost. On these journeys he car- 
ries all his food and shelter, such as it is, on his back, and 
in addition such trifles as a horn, rifle, ammunition, ax, 
and hunting knife. The last-named weapon he invariably 
manufactures himself from an old horseshoe rasp or file. 
Trailing at his feet, excepting when the trail of a mountain 
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lion has been picked up, are his hounds—an essential part 
of the Lily equipment. Where Ben Lily goes, his 
hounds go. 

On his rare trips to the settlements, which are usually 
cow towns nestling in the foothills or mountains, although 
at rare intervals he visits some metropolis, such as Denver 
or Kansas City, there is no more picturesque figure than 
that of this hardy frontiersman, carrying his horn, rifle, 
and packs and trailed by his constant companions—three, 
Ben Lily has innumerable friends 
Because of his natural, unaffected man- 
This truly remark- 


four, or five hounds. 
and no enemies. 
ners, he is at home wherever he goes. 
able frontiersman, with mild blue eyes, kindly mien, and 
sturdy frame, is wholly unspoiled. One of the fascinating 
traits of his character is his devotion to the Almighty and 
his observance of the Sabbath Day. Regardless of how 
hot the trail or in what locality of the wilderness he may 
find himself, he stops in his tracks on the Lord’s Day and 
makes no move to resume his activities until the following 
Monday. He uses no tobacco, liquor, coffee, or tea. Ben 
Lily fears nothing excepting hell, and in that he is a firm 
believer. 

The United States Government has used Ben Lily, when- 


ever his services were available, in its war on the ex- 
termination of predatory animals infesting the live-stock 
ranges of the West. It is said that he has saved the live- 
stock growers at least a half million dollars. The Smith- 
sonian Institution employed him for years collecting speci- 
mens and notes on the wild creatures of the woods and 
At one time he spent three years in Mexico on 
this work. The number of bears which Ben Lily has 
killed will probably never be known, for he has hunted 
bears in the cane brakes of Mississippi and Louisiana, 


forests. 


the high Sierras of Mexico, and in Arizona, New Mexico, 
California, and Idaho. 

Wealthy sportsmen have sought him out and begged for 
his services as guide and hunter, but to these requests Ben 
Lily usually returns a negative answer, for he is pre- 
eminently an individualist and a man accustomed to the 
silences of the wide open spaces. He never sleeps under 
a roof unless forced to do so. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken at headquarters ranch of the G. O. S. 
Cattle Company. Ben Lily was within 200 yards of a fine 
ranch-house, but, true to his nature, he was camping under 
the trees, preparing his own meals, and sleeping out under 


the stars. 


Listening In, Mr. Luther Sets a Pine-masted Sail 
By M. W. STRUTHERS 


T WOULD not occur to the average hard-headed 

business man to count grains of sand, but the figures 

of one Thomas C. Luther, of Saratoga, New York, 
known locally as plain Tommy Luther, show that it can 
be done with unmistakable profit. Mr. Luther has shifted 
the little grains to his own profit and to public benefit, in 
a manner farsighted, yet with the deftness of the pro- 
fessional, so that he alone knows and counts the amount 
of time, labor, and care expended and the public sees, 
computes, and perhaps envies the results. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the sands around Saratoga 
Lake were indeed burning. Today in place of barren 
acres of sand are rows and rows of green treelings, grow- 
ing sturdily up into pines, where a century before their 
piney forebears stood. In the several ancestral decades 
when there seemed to be an endless supply of pine, the 
order of the day was to “take what was wanted,” and 
when the ax had taken its toll for buildings, firewood, 
barns, and fuel, fire followed and greedily took the rest. 
Forests rapidly shrank to woodlots, woodlots to a defiant 
group of trees here and there, and these groups to solitary 
trees, doing duty as an interpolation in a fence that hap- 
pened to come straggling in its path. 

A few far-sighted men foresaw a forestless future; but 
trees took too long to grow. At Albany, Ithaca, and 
Syracuse little groups of men were fighting a battle to 
halt waste and to plant forests. Tommy Luther listened 
in and then began buying land. He bought it quietly, 
and for almost nothing, as it was truly barren land and 
nothing would grow on it, the owners said. Soon he had 

[Continued on page 448] 











“HEAD ’ER SOUTHEAST!” T. C. LUTHER SETS HIS COURSE 














Michigan, 


ICHIGAN people, as a rule, are proud of their 

state, as most people are proud of the land which 

gave them birth; but Michigan conservationists 

have in the past been somewhat less enthusiastic over the 

household goings-on in their commonwealth than the gen- 
eral run of the population. 

However, things have changed. 

and argued and lobbied in vain through a generation are 

blinking and rubbing their eyes. Men who have com- 


plained sourly that conservation in Michigan was all con- 
After years of mark- 


Men who have worked 


versation are commencing to grin. 
ing time, Michigan has started forward, the ball is rolling, 
and if the state takes advantage of its present opportuni- 
ties she will set a pace toward the rehabilitation of her 
denuded forest areas which will make skeptics point with 
pride and other earnest states want to follow her example. 

With her once unexcelled pineries gone, her hardwoods 
melting like snow in April; with one-third of her area in 
non-producing cut-over; with fires annually licking up 
volunteer growth and impoverishing the soil; with land 
sharks selling to unsuspecting settlers tracts that are fit 
only for a forest crop; with whole counties footing their 
administrative bills by burdening their few remaining 
acres of timber to a point which justifies butchery; with 
no one knowing what she had in the way of young forests 
or forest sites, the Wolverine state has indeed been in a 
sorry way. 

But in the 1923 legislature things happened. 
estry conferences were called by the Department of Con- 
servation in 1922, the result of which was a determination 
by the Conservation Commission to train its guns on two 
big objectives: the absolute control of forest fires and 
relief from burdensome taxation for the owners of cut- 
over lands, so that reforestation by individuals and corpo- 
rations might be encouraged. 

As a result, instead of having an appropriation of less 
than $100,000 to spend on the annual fight against forest 
fire, as it has had in the past, Michigan has $450,000 to go 
into this work for the next two years, in addition to the 
$24,000 yearly which it may expect from the Federal 
Government under the Weeks Law. This is a distinct 
achievement, a triumph. It means equipment—towers 
and tools and means of communication; it means a fire- 
fighting organization such as Michigan has never had. 

With this money available, the archaic law which desig- 
nated township supervisors as local fire wardens was 
repealed, and in place of these officials, a few of whom 
worked well, but many of whom were not exactly assets, 
full-time deputies will patrol the state. 

That for fire. 

Then the Commission tackled the bugbear of taxation. 
It’s a long story. Several bills were drafted and mangled 
and made useless, and then, almost between days, a bill 
was framed, introduced, and passed which quite takes the 
breath. To be sure, the Timberland Tax Bill was later 
vetoed by Governor Groesbeck; but even so, the action 


Two for- 





Onward! 


By Haro tp Titus 


of the legislature indicates a startling awakening on the 
part of the representatives of the people. 

The tax problem has done more than any other influence 
to alienate the public from a movement for reforestation. 
The Governor’s veto was a great disappointment to many ; 
but, while temporarily discouraging, it is not a permanent 
setback. Forest tax reform is coming. It may take us 
several years to get it, but we have made a long start and 
reached the last trench. 

A chance to stop fire and real progress toward relief 
from overburdening taxation—so much was accomplished. 

But the work did not stop there. 

In 1922 the state commenced an operation which is 
essential to a sound forest policy when it began what is 
called a Land Economic Survey. A crew of experts spent 
the summer mapping Charlevoix County so thoroughly, so 
clearly, that a child can look at those colored charts and 
know what is grown on the hills of Charlevoix, what grew 
there once, what types of soil are found, what areas are 
suited for agriculture and what are best adapted for 
reforestation; what farms have been abandoned, and 
why ; what the streams offer in water-power and fish, and 
what the cover offers in game and fur. In fact, all that 
any one interested in going to Charlevoix County for any 
commercial or recreational purpose might want to know 
is readily available. 

Michigan wanted to carry on this work; the legislature 
refused. But yet today a crew is in Ogemaw County 
continuing the survey and will be in Antrim County 
before the season is over. How the Department of Con- 
servation worked its wonders to perform, I do not know. 
The money came from somewhere, and this all-important 
inventory of Michigan’s resources is going on. 

A few other things: 

A land certification bill, aimed to regulate the sale of 
land for agricultural purposes in Michigan, drive out the 
land shark, keep farmers on fertile soil, and withhold 
distincily forest sites for the day. 

An enabling act which will encourage the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come into Michigan and purchase and ex- 
change lands under most favorable circumstances for the 
creation of national forests within the state. 

So Michigan moves! 

For one who has grown to maturity as the forests of 
his state have melted, who has watched various state ad- 
ministrations blunder and evade, who has wept and cursed 
at disappointment, who has heard the voices of sound- 
thinking men crying alone in this wilderness of deteriorat- 
ing cut-overs, these things mean much. They are not 
flashy gestures, they may not impress the novice or the 
layman, but to the conservationist they are fundamental 
and essential, and, above all, these achievements indicate 
what may be accomplished by vigorous effort. 

Woe, now, to any state administration which fails to 
keep on its toes and with its shoulder to the big ball! 
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Fly and Spinner 


By ArTHuR H. CARHART 


The season for fresh fish stories has arrived 


“ ERT, you straighten up the cabin and I'll take these 
two fellows out to fish,” said Fred James. 

Ranger Bert so two of us squatted in 

the canoe, while Fred maneuvered the dancing bark 

through the rapids below Falls. We had 

reached the Crooked Lake ranger station by early midday, 

a logging railroad and by 


agreed ; 
Basswood 


traveling by rail speeder over 
canoe. We had left Ely, Minnesota, the headquarters of 
the Superior National Forest, at the beginning of foggy 
daybreak. Lunch had been eaten in the cabin not fifty 
yards from where the falls somersaulted into the lake. 

“Say, how deep—,” | started to say as I pitched the 
bright spoon-hook over the side of the canoe. 

That sentence was completed. The 
came after the bait looked like a lithe alligator. 
ugly jaws snapped over the barbs of the hook 
was three feet under the surface. 

Then there followed fifteen minutes of 
Around the boat, to the bottom of the lake, 
swirling rapids, deep into the holes near the foot of the 
falls, and up to ruffle the water on the surface, raced the 
big fish. Finally the brute came near enough for the 
gaff. A moment later it was thrashing around in the bot- 
tom of the canoe, threatening to throw the whole expedi- 


fish that 
The big, 
before it 


never 


excitement. 
into the 


tion into the waters. 

This was only an eight-pound northern pike, but after 
catching seven- or eight-inch brook trout for some years 
before visiting the Superior Forest fishing grounds, such 
a fish looks like a whale. 

If there is one place in our national reservations where 
game fish, it is in the Superior 
abbreviated minnows, 


there are big fresh-water 


National Forest. They are no 
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CASTING FOR PIKE IN CROOKED LAKE, NEAR THE RANGER 
STATION OF THE SAME NAME 


which have to be put through a stretching process to make 
them legal in length. 

The best fishing in the Superior is back in the interior 
of the forest, where there are virgin fishing waters. A 
quarter of a million acres of lakes and streams are in the 
forest and they all are full of fish. All kinds seem ready 
to bite. If one family is not hungry, others will be ready 
to feed. After traveling several hundred miles by water 
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WOULD A STRING LIKE THIS TEMPT YOU? 
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routes of the Superior and eating fresh fish for practically 
every bit of meat, I do not recall one time when it was 
not possible to get fish for food in fifteen minutes or less. 

There is a variety of fishing in the Superior. In Snow- 
bank Lake there are land-locked salmon that often attain 
fifteen or twenty pounds in weight. They are fighters, 
and stout tackle is necessary to catch them. In some of 
the streams there are many brook trout which snap at the 
daintiest fly. In practically every large lake there is the 
fighting northern pike. Pickerel lurk in the reedy edges 
of lake and stream, while under the swirl at the foot of 
any falls or at the edge of rapids there are the delicious 
wall-eye pike. Whitefish, sturgeon, lake trout, and bass 
are there, too. An angler can try almost every conceiv- 
able sort of fishing in the region. 

“What do you use for bait?’ was asked a man familiar 
with fishing in the forest. 

“Well,” replied the experienced one, “that is hard to 
answer. I believe you could tie a pair of ice tongs on a 
one-inch rope, bait it with a turkey, and get something 
out of these lakes. Any sort of a spinner will attract 
pickerel and northern pike. A plain spoon-hook is good. 
For lake trout, use a nickeled spoon-hook of large size, 
with a pure-white bucktail. I’ve caught wall-eye pike on 





different baits, but minnows are best. A white artificial 
minnow, with a red head, will get them, too. The Indians 
catch the sturgeon and whitefish with little dough balls. 
Whatever you use, you'll get something in this country.” 

One night our party sat in camp on lovely Lac la Croix. 
It was so still we could hear the rumble of Rebecca Falls, 
about eight miles distant. Of a sudden the stillness was 
punctured by a splashing “kerplunk,”’ which sounded like 
a full-grown bull moose had leaped from a cliff into deep 
water. 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Sturgeon jumping,” answered our guide. “It was a 
big one. Sometimes they get to be over a hundred pounds 
in the larger lakes.” 

Fish stories come true in the Superior. In sharp con- 
trast to this fishing is that found in the forest streams of 
our western states. Practically every bit of the mountain 
land of the West is in national reservations. Every future 
hope of the angler who stalks the canny trout in his home 
lair of crystal mountain streams centers in a rational, 
active program for handling the fish resource of these 
public possessions. Extensive public fishing and _ like 
hunting must be found in these properties in the future 


or not at all. 














RUSHING STREAMS WHERE 
FIGHTING FISH ARE PLENTI- 
FUL ABOUND IN THIS COUN- 
TRY TO TEMPT THE SKILL OF 
THE ANGLER 


THE ANGLER HAS STALKED THE CANNY TROUT TO HIS HOME LAIR 
IN THE CRYSTAL WATERS, AND THIS IS THE RESULT—A TYPICAL 
CATCH FROM A WESTERN MOUNTAIN STREAM 
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There are thousands of places 
where trout fishing is good in 
the West, but there are not 
many places where the auto 
road has penetrated that the 
fish supply and natural replace- 
ment has kept pace with the de- 
mands. A new road opens up 
a new stream. ‘The fishing is 
excellent. Streams __ beside 
older roads are stripped of their 
fish life. Eager anglers flock 
to the new Mecca. A year 
passes. Phenomenal catches 
are made. Another year ends 
and the new stream has become 
threadbare, as far as fishing is 
concerned. But by that time 
there is a new road and a new 
stream to be fished, and with 
the opening of the highway the 
gutting process of the unde- 
pleted fishing waters starts, con- 
tinuing rapidly to the point 
where that stream has no good 
fishing left. 

There are two solutions of 
this problem. One is to keep 
auto roads far enough away 
from many _ good fishing 
grounds, so there will always be 
good fishing for those who will 
make the effort to reach them. 
The more sensible method to 
follow is “farming” the fish re- 
source in every possible fish- 
supporting water. Many more 
hatcheries are needed, more re- 
taining ponds are a necessity; 
thorough study of all waters 
should be undertaken as rapidly 
as possible, and then these 
stocked so an optimum popula- 
tion of fish will be present. 
Closed seasons should be de- 
clared on certain streams or sec- 
tions of streams, as the neces- 
sity arises. 

Heretofore this whole ques- 
tion has been considered strictly 
of local concern. Fish and 
game are property of the states 
in which they happen to, be. 
With the advent of the trans- 
continental auto tourist and the 
greater movement for recrea- 
tional use of our public forest 
lands, this problem becomes 
national in importance, and 
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IN THE QUIET WATERS OF SILVER LAKE, ON THE MONO FOREST 














THE FINEST MOUNTAIN FISHING WATERS ARE FOUND IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS OF 
CALIFORNIA, AND THE DISCIPLE OF IZAAK WALTON IS ALWAYS WELCOME 














UNSURPASSED FISHING IS FOUND IN THE LAKES ALONG THE RIDGE OF THE SIERRAS 
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whether we live in New York, Indiana, New Mexico, 
California, or any other section of the United States, we 
must give this question thought and insist that the best 
handling of the game-fish resource be undertaken to insure 
a future supply. 

There are now many places in the western mountains 
where fishing is very good. No better trout waters are 
found in the Rocky Mountains than in Trappers Lake, 
on the White River National Forest. It is reached either 


by pack or by automo- 


Mr. John D. Guthrie, Assistant District Forester at 
Portland, Oregon, describes the fishing possibilities of 
Oregon and Washington as follows: 

“Tam not exaggerating when I say that it would be far 
easier to give a map showing where there is not good 
fishing than otherwise. There are fish in practically every 
lake and stream in the Cascade range, in both Oregon 
and Washington. Good, easily accessible fishing places 
in Oregon are the McKenzie River, Clackamas, Santiam, 

Metolius, Umpqua, and 





bile and hiking. The 
road ends within 
a half mile 
from the lake’s edge. 
The lake is magnifi- 
cent. It contains many 
trout, and it is not un- 
have two 


auto 
less than 


common to 
fish on the line at one 
time if there are two 
flies on the leader. This 
calls for some patience 
in landing both, as they 
act for all the world 
like one might suppose 
a pair of unbroken 


broncos would behave 
if hitched in tandem to 
a flashy high-wheeled 
trap. 

The Forest 
visor at Glenwood 


Springs can give in- 


Super- 


formation § regarding 
this unexcelled trout 
lake. Whether you are 


going by auto through 
historic Meeker, where 
one of the last bloody 
massacres of the West 





was enacted, or by 
pack-horse outfit from 
some point on the rail- 
way, he can offer up- 
to-the-minute advice. 
But do not ask him to 
guarantee that the fish 
will bite. No one can 
do that for trout. They are as notional as the proverbial 
prima donna. 

The Gunnison River and its tributaries are famous as 
fishing streams. A great number of prize-winning catches 
The fighting rainbow is the su- 
Natives, brook and brown 


have been made here. 
preme trout of the stream. 
trout, are there too. The Forest Supervisor at Gunnison, 
Colorado, or the Chamber of Commerce will gladly give 
information regarding the region of the Gunnison. 

All other western states have ideal fishing streams and 


lakes. 





THE AUTHOR PROUDLY DISPLAYS HIS SPOILS—A FIGHTING NORTHERN 
PIKE CAUGHT IN LAC LA CROIX 


Rogue _ rivers, and 
Crater, Elk, Odell, and 
other lakes. 

“In Washington, 
Noosack, Skagit, Sky- 
komish, Snoqualmie, 
Lewis, White, Klicka- 
tat, Naches, Wenatchee, 
Soleduck, Quenault,and 
other rivers, and lakes 
Chelan, Cle Elum, and 
many others. 

“This is all too gen- 
eral; but so is fishing 
in these two states.” 

So there you are as- 
sured of fishing in the 
Pacific Northwest. It 
is all good in the moun- 
tain streams; so make 
your choice. 

Assistant District 
Forester L. A. Barrett, 
of San Francisco, be- 
that California 

good fishing 


lieves 
has as 
areas as can be found 
anywhere. He _ gives 
the following informa- 
tion regarding one of 
the best sections for 
fishermen who 
California. He says: 
“Adjacent to Mono 
Lake, on the Mono 
Forest, is one of the 
finest fishing grounds 
in America. On Rush 
Creek, Reverse Creek, and Leevining Creek, all of which 
empty into Mono Lake, are found a string of lakes that 
furnish fishing galore. Grant Lake, situated on Rush 
Creek, about four miles above Mono Lake, is one of the 
best-stocked lakes in the West. A few miles above is 
Silver Lake, home of the Loch Leven trout. From the 
Forest Service public camp ground at Silver Lake several 
interesting side trips may be made. One is up Rush 
Creek to Lower Gem Lake, Gem Lake, and Upper Gem 
Here is where they catch the big fish. Another 





visit 


Lake. 


‘trip is up Reverse Creek to Gull Lake and Summit Lake. 
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THE GUNNISON RIVER, IN COLORADO, AND ITS TRIBUTARIES ARE FAMOUS AS FISHING STREAMS, AND MANY PRIZE- 
WINNERS HAVE COME FROM THESE WATERS. THE FIGHTING RAINBOW IS THE KING IN THIS VICINITY AND THE SUPREME 
CATCH OF THE VISITING ANGLER 


Both have big rainbow and Loch Leven trout; but one 
must fish deep to catch them here. Another wonderful 
fishing ground lies just over the summit, around Shadow 
Lake, Garnet Lake, Agnews Lake, and the headwaters 
of the San Joaquin River. Here you find rainbow and 
golden trout.” 

If California calls you and you seek fishing there, try 
this section around Mono Lake. 

The minimum equipment the trout fisherman needs, 
besides rod, leader, line, and reel, is a gray hackle, a royal 
coachman, and a small spinner. 

An old timer, who has caught fish in mountain streams for 
years, declares that he tries trout with these two flies and the 


spinner, and if they do not rise to one of the three, he quits. 

Personally, I have caught more trout on gray hackles 
and the royal coachman than all other flies combined. 
3ut the black gnat, willow fly, some sober brown fly, a 
red ant, and a Rio Grande King have proven effective at 
times. There is a bewildering array of flashy flies, that 
suggest rainbows gone mad, which seem to be made 
especially for attracting newly enthused fishermen. The 
fish do not seem to appreciate these much as food. Per- 
haps they are so lovely to look at, the fish refuse to bite 
them. The final test of whether a fly will lure a trout 
lies in how near it appears like some live, real fly that 
lives in the region. If it has some live likeness—that is, 
[Continued on page 447] 








Tongass-- The Island Forest 


By Bos BECKER 


LMOST in the shadow of the Arctic Circle, the 
people of the United States own a great forest. 
It lies in Alaska, that land of infinite variety and 
resource, and its name is the Tongass National Forest. 
Great, carefully guarded forests, broken into numberless 
islands, watched over by the United States Forest Service, 
stretch for miles up and down the coast, providing hunt- 
ing, recreation, and rugged playgrounds about which few 
Americans have much knowledge. 
Here, in splendid stands of timber, mostly hemlock and 
spruce, are fox farms, salmon canneries, traders’ cabins, 
miners’ and woodcutters’ camps, and a few isolated towns. 


tional Forest, which stretches along the coast of south- 
-astern Alaska for some 300 miles. From the boat, as far 
as the eye can see, timber and mountains, picturesquely 
capped by snow and ice, rise against the horizon. ‘The 
forest boundary embraces a strip of mainland thirty miles 
wide fringed by hundreds of islands, which range in size 
from mere wooded points to others a hundred miles long 
and twenty-five miles wide. The forest derives its name 
from Tongass Island, which was named after the Tongass 
tribe of Indians. All of the islands, as well as the main- 
land, are mountainous, and the whole region gives the 
The 


impression of a mountain system partly submerged. 
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THE LAND OF INFINITE VARIETY 


A view, at sunset, in the Tongass Forest, where water, mountains, timber, and snow combine to make a 


rugged land of adventure. For marvelous 


scenery there are few regions in the world to compare with it. 


It will surprise many Alaskans themselves to know that the 
Tongass Forest ranked first among the National Forests 
of the United States in the volume of timber cut during 
the period 1917-1921. The Tongass has not waited for 
the development of its pulp and paper industry. It is 
sustaining a fish industry with its sawed timber and 
piling. It is only a question of time until this forest, with 
its great timber resources, draws to Alaska modern pulp 
and paper plants and sawmills. 

But, in spite of the large amount of timber which this 
forest is supplying, it has as yet yielded little to the inroads 
of civilization, and the outdoor lover, and more particu- 
larly the sportsman, finds here a splendid hunting country. 

Although few tourists are aware of it, the visitor going 
to Alaska enters the territory through the Tongass Na- 


coastline is so irregular that some of the bays or fiords 
extend inland for a hundred miles. 


A Forest LAND UNMARRED BY FIRE 


As one can readily imagine, these characteristics, in 
combination with magnificent forests, produce a type of 
water and mountain scenery equaled in but few parts of 
the world. Standing on the deck of your boat—and the 
only way really to appreciate this scenery is to travel in a 
small gasboat—you look up at steep mountain slopes, 
timbered from the water’s edge to an elevation of 2,500 fect 
with forests of spruce and hemlock. This dark, somber 
green cover is unbroken and unmarred by black, burned- 
over areas, for the humid climate of southeastern Alaska 


has saved the beautiful Tongass Forest from forest fires 
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Sam’s that many of them have never been named. As 
one tourist phrased it, “You could drop all the show spots 
of Glacier National Park in this Forest, and alongside 
the Tongass timber, glaciers, valleys, and peaks they 
wouldn’t even make a splash.” 

On the strip of mainland numerous glaciers extend from 
the high ice fields down the winding valleys to the sea. 
and green timber encroaches to the very edge of the ice 
fields. Some of these glaciers beggar description. Tour- 





ists—hundreds of them—travel to Europe each year to 
exclaim over glaciers and ice fields that would make just 
one arm of one of those glaciers along the Alaskan coast. 
The view obtained from passing steamers of these im- 
mense “frozen rivers” is inspiring. Sometimes silhou- 
etted against the water and dark-green timber are huge, 
deep-blue icebergs, which are driven for miles along the 
sea channels by wind and tides. 

Although the fascinating Tongass Forest is only par- 
tially known to its owners, the American public, and 
hence but partially appreciated, its rivers and its wealth 
were used and valued highly by the Russians when they 
owned the territory. Large and swift-flowing streams 
have cut through the mountains along the coast of Alaska 
back into British Columbia, and during the Russian occu- 
pation of Alaska these rivers were highways of trade. 
Trading posts were maintained, and in the old days the 
Indians from a large section of northwestern America 
journeyed down these waterways, through the forests of 
spruce and hemlock, their canoes laden with furs, to ex- 








FORESTS UNMARRED BY FIRE 


change their catch for food and traps and ammunition. 
Today these same rivers are avenues of travel, piercing 


Although timber from the Tongass Forest supports a great salmon industry, their way through the dense, almost tropical, growth and 


fire and civilization have scarcely touched 


hemlock cover the islands and stretch for miles up and down the mainland. 


There is no doubt that this 
part of Alaska is humid. It has 
been known to rain 8.4 inches in 
24 hours along the coast. In fact, 
the story is told that often it is 
possible to see ducks flying along 
in the rain until the downpour 
becomes so heavy that the water- 
fowl can fold their wings and 
paddle in mid-air! Allowing for 
the fact that this may be a slight 
exaggeration, nevertheless south- 
eastern Alaska is certainly wet. 

Snow and ice are features of 
the landscape above timber-line 
and many of the peaks are per- 
petually capped with blue-green 
ice fields. Snow-covered peaks 
as beautiful and impressive as 
any found in our Western States, 
which draw tourists from all over 
the country, are so common in 
this mammoth woodlot of Uncle 





Forests of spruce and 3 e . 
carrying a few hardy frontiersmen and sportsmen. 








A RANCHER AND HIS BLUE FOXES 


Almost every island in the Tongass Forest is occupied by an adventurous Robinson Crusoe, engaged in fox 
ranching. This picture, taken on Brothers Island, shows a group of blue foxes having ‘“‘lunch” from the 
rancher’s hand. 
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ISLANDS OF ADVENTUROUS ROBINSON CRUSOES 


Although the Tongass Forest has been on the map for 
many years and the regulations of the Forest Service 
permit commercial development and utilization of the tim- 
ber, a few towns, fox ranchers, and sportsmen, with a 
sprinkling of fishermen and lumberjacks, occupy this huge 
stretch of timber. Instead of large cities and the evi- 
dences of modern civilization, there are miles and miles 
and islands and islands of virgin timber, inviting the out- 
door lover. And there is adventure in every mile and on 
every island. 

Practically every desirable island within the Forest is 
now the home of a fox rancher. This is one of the great 


activities in southern Alaska. Every week sees another 














A BACKYARD SOMEWHAT TILTED 


From the boat you look up at steep mountain slopes, somber green with 


timber. In this instance the slope is almost perpendicular. 
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RIGHT AND LEFT BOWERS 


These two Sitka spruces are fair samples of some of the higher quality 
timber on the Tongass Forest. 


rancher launched in the precarious but sometimes re- 
munerative business of raising blue foxes. The Forest 
Service leases the small islands to the ranchers, and there 
they can turn loose as many pairs of blue foxes as they 
wish, build themselves little wilderness homes, watch 
over their valuable pets, and wait for “‘harvest time.” 
Robinson Crusoe ranchers, they are, kings in their little 
domains, guarding their precious blue foxes. 

Probably few business enterprises in the Northland 
combine so much romance, hard work, and adventure as 
this business of fox ranching, which is today apparently a 
permanent feature of the Tongass National Forest. From 
a few scattered ranches in southeastern Alaska the busi- 
ness has grown until today there are more than 80 estab- 
lishments devoted to the raising of the handsome “blues” 
for breeding purposes or for their valuable pelts. It was 
not until 1907 that the fox ranching business began to 
grow by leaps and bounds, as in that year the National 
Forests were set aside in the territory and the Forest 
Service began to lease entire islands for ranching pur- 
poses. Since that day the increase has been remarkable, 
and now there are hardly enough desirable islands to 
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supply the demand. The fur of the blue fox has a dis- 
tinct place on the market and brings a good price to the 
rancher. This past summer a prime pelt would bring 
around $125. <A healthy pair of animals for breeding 
purposes brought anywhere from $300 to $400. 

Some of these little islands occupied by the ranchers 
are veritable paradises. All are forested, and giant 
spruces and hemlocks—two, three, and four feet in di- 
ameter, their branches draped in moss, often surround 
the little cabins of the ranchers. Underfoot is a carpet 
of moss in which the foxes have made their trails. Ona 
number of the islands deer provide the isolated fox farm- 
ers with fresh meat. There are other compensations for 


y 
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action. During the summer the bears frequent the mouths 
of the salmon streams, as they love their fish. As soon 
as the first run of salmon appears at the mouth of a 
stream, the bears arrive, and there they stay during the 
summer months. Trails eight and ten inches deep, worn 
by these big animals, can be seen along the banks of a 
stream, as they walk back and forth to their fishing 
grounds. When the struggling salmon, trying to-reach 
their spawning grounds at the head of a stream, fight their 
way against the current, through the shallow places and 
over the rocks, the bears step into the shallows and with 
their paws toss out dozens of the fish, which make a fine 


meal for Mr. Bruin. 
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UPSTREAM TO THE SPAWNING GROUNDS 


In the Tongass Forest one does not want for streams whose waters, clear as crystal, abound with salmon. 


In the spring the brown bears come down 


from their mountain homes and break their long winter fasts with bountiful fish dinners. 


the lonely rancher if he has any taste for the outdoors. 
He can launch his boat and troll for king salmon—rightly 
named the king of this finny tribe. These can be caught 
in large numbers, providing both food and sport, as many 
will weigh twenty and thirty pounds. If the rancher 
wishes a bit more thrilling sport, he can jump into his 
gasboat, travel a few miles, and be in excellent brown 
bear country. 


WHERE THE Brown Bears Go FISHING 


The Tongass Forest includes some splendid hunting 
regions. On both Admiralty and Chichagoff Islands these 
big bears, the largest bears on the continent, are quite 
numerous and provide excellent sport. Utilizing holes 
in the rocks for dens, usually fairly high on the mountain 
side, they come down in the spring to tide-water, where 
one can see the family, including the newly born cub, in 


Besides brown bears, the Tongass Forest has other 
hunting lures for the sportsman. On the mainland in the 
Forest are found in some places an abundance of black 
bears. Then there are ducks and geese by the thousands 
during the autumn. The Forest also holds treasures for 
the trapper. In that great timbered area the pelt-hunter 
builds his cabin, blazes his trails, and during the winter 
season reaps a rich harvest of mink, beaver, and other 
fur-bearers. 

With its thousands of acres of excellent timber, its 
wild animals, both large and small, its primitive fox 
ranches, and its hardy pioneers, the Tongass Forest 
represents a section of America’s last frontier. Happily 
for the forest-lover, who has seen our forests disappear in 
different sections of the states, this frontier lies far to the 
north and has thus far escaped despoiling by the march 
of progress. The wonderful Tongass Forest must not be 
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permitted to go the way of the pine forests of the East, 
the Lake States, and the South. The Forest Service in 
Alaska, while liberal and inviting in its regulations govern- 
ing the development of the timber resources of the terri- 
tory, nevertheless will, with the support of the people, see 
that Alaska is not robbed of her timber. It will be cut 
under proper regulation, so as to insure forests for all 
time. 
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The Service is protecting this wonderland for the whole 
people, to whom it belongs, and perhaps some day the 
Tongass country will be a great American playground. 
Certainly few regions can offer equal attractions. Its 
superb scenery, giant glaciers, majestic forests, and abun- 
dance of wild life typify the America of the Redman 
America which has all but passed into the realm of 





an 


memory. 


Unusual Cocoanut Trees 


By C. D. MELL 


HE accompanying illustration shows three distinct 
cocoanut trees which have developed from a single 
cocoanut. The pistil in the flower of a cocoanut 
tree is three-celled, as indicated by its triangular shape and 


fertilized and developed into normal seeds capable of 
This 
occurs so rarely that when it is observed it is generally 
regarded as a matter of considerable interest. One of 


germinating and producing three distinct plants. 
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THREE COCOANUT TREES FROM A SINGLE COCOANUT 


the longitudinal ridges, and also by the three eyes or 
germinating holes of the matured fruit, which are visible 
when the fibrous outer portion is removed. Each cell 
has a single ovule, but almost invariably only one of them 
develops into a seed. It happens, however, that under 
extraordinary favorable conditions the three ovules are 


these unusual triplets was found in British Guiana sev- 


eral years ago. The young plants were donated to the 
Botanic Garden in Georgetown, where they are now 
occupying a prominent place in the Public Park and are 
considered a curiosity to cocoanut growers, botanists, and 


scientific men in general. 














America’s Oldest Apple Orchard 


By Epwarp P. ANCONA 


MERICA’S oldest apple orchard! This it 
surely be, even though how it came there, from 


must 


whence the seed, and who was the sower of the 
The 


written record, if there ever was one, has been undis- 


seed are questions that no one will ever answer. 


covered. 
This remarkable group of time-worn fruit-trees is lo- 
cated in a little- 


pueblos, inhabitated by two branches of the Pueblo peo- 
ples, the Tiguas and Piros, were abandoned through fear 
of Apache raids, one even under the stress of direct assault, 
not long after the first Europeans, the Spanish .Con- 
quistadors, came into this region. They stayed only long 
enough for the building of some mission churches, for the 
christianizing of the people, and for the recording of the 
fact in Spanish 





visited, remote 
Mexican ham- 
let, nestling on 
the cedar-clad 
foothills to the 
east of the 
noble Manzano 
Range, in cen- 
tral New Mex- 
ico. Thisregion 
of a romantic 
past lies about 
30 miles, in an 
air line, east of 
the Rio Grande 





records that 
they did exist. 

It was in 
1629 that Fran- 
cisco de Ace- 
vedo, a_ brave 
Spanish monk, 
ventured into 
this region, 
known as _ the 
Land of the 
Saline Pueblos, 
leaving behind 
him the com- 
parative secu- 











and behind the 
I11,000-foot 





rity of the set- 
tlements on the 


THE ANCIENT ORCHARD ON THE SHORE OF THE RESERVOIR, FILLED FROM 
OJO DEL GIANTE 


high, formid- 
able 
that separate the fertile main valley of the state from the 
dry, almost desert, central Estancia Valley. 
region of primitive Mexican settlements clings close to 
the foot of the mountains, whose history dates back to the 
first decade of the past century. 


ramparts 


Today a 


These hills once saw a 


chain of Indian pueblos, seven in number in historic times, 
The 


that stood on or near the sites of the present towns. 


Rio Grande. 
His work of 
christianizing the Saline, started at Abo, led to the even- 
tual conversion to the church of all of the seven pueblos 
of the Manzano hinterland by himself and other Fran- 
ciscans. 

In 1635 came one Fray Geromino de la Llana, a native 
of Mexico City, who started his work at Quarai, which is 
five miles below the present town of Manzano and its 




















\ BIT OF THE PICTURESQUE RUIN OF 
THE QUARAI MISSION CHURCH, BUILT 
ABOUT 1640 
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THE ANCIENT SPRING, OJO DEL GIANTE, 
OR THE GIANT’S SPRING, AT MANZANO, 
NEW MEXICO 


E. P. Ancona 


“TORREON,” OR OLD SPANISH TOWER 
OF DEFENSE, AT MANZANO 
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famous orchard. At Quarai 
the good Fray built a church of 
noble proportions, a great struc- 
ture, out of flat sandstone rocks 
cemented with adobe, a church 
in the form of a cross whose 
arms were 50 feet by 112 feet 
and whose roof must have been 
50 feet above the valley floor, 
the walls two feet thick. Much 
of it still stands today, an im- 
pressive and dignified monu- 
ment to a heroic soul who lived 
in an age of romance. For 
twenty-five years Llana served 
the Quarai_ Pueblo, his good 
deeds living records attest in 
the memory of Indians of New 
Mexico as late as 1706. 

One guess is as good as an- 
other, and it is more likely than 
not that from Mexico Fray 
Llana brought or had brought 
the apple seeds that started the Manzano orchard. 
as known, no pueblo existed at Manzano, but there was 
there, and is today, one of the most bountiful springs of 
pure water found anywhere. It is likely that the Quarais 
used the lands below the great Ojo del Giante (the Giant’s 
Spring) as part of their cultivated area, and that the 
Spanish priest planted the orchard near the spring, in a 
well-watered spot, as part of the general development of 
the pueblo. Orchards in those days were usually mission 
activities and not planted by the average Spanish or 








As far 


Indian rancher. 

The increased prosperity of the Salines as a result of 
the Spanish efforts resulted directly in their own undoing. 
The crafty Apache, bold freebooter of the Southwest, 
seeing the rich booty of food and animals, swooped down 
out of the limitless desert, struck, carried away what was 
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M. W. Talbot 





THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE CLUMP HABIT OF GROWTH, WHICH IS QUITE COMMON AMONG 
THE TREES OF THE OLD ORCHARD. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO ESTIMATE THE EXACT AGE 
OF THE GROVE 


portable or drivable, and was gone. Even though walled 
as was Quarai, fear finally prevailed, and one by one the 
Saline pueblos were abandoned, the people moving to the 
safety of the Rio Grande, where some of the descendants 
of Abo and Quarai are found today, below El Paso. 
Sut the orchard grew on. In 1675 the last of the 
pueblos, Tajique, fell under direct assault of the Apache, 
and silence and oblivion descended on the Saline region 
The Apache ruled supreme. The 
pueblos crumbled to mud heaps, almost indistinguishable 


for over a century. 


from the surrounding topography, and the fine mission 
churches, reared with such infinite faith and patience, be- 
gan to yield to the fierce winds and the summer rains. 

In 1846 Lieutenant J. W. Abert, of the U. S. Army, 
with a scouting party of troopers, visited the Manzano 
east slope villages, then inhabited for nearly half a century 
by Mexicans, who had in sev- 
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A CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE OLD TREES IN AMERICA’S OLDEST APPLE ORCHARD, SHOW.- 
ING ALSO A FEW NATIVES AND A PRIMITIVE MEXICAN DWELLING 





eral instances built their towns 
on the sites of the old Indian 
pueblos. He was the first to 
write of the Manzano orchard 
and the Saline pueblo ruins in 
the English language, and he 
commented on the fact that the 
trees were planted very close 
together. This is an important 
observation, as even 80 years 
ago this orchard was a sprout 
growth, resulting from trees 
that had been planted there long 
before. At a fandango held 
while Abert and his troopers 
were there, it was noted that 
one of the natives went about 
the hall selling apples. 

In 1880 Adolf F. Bandelier, 
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the best-known historian of the early American days of 
the New Mexico region, visited Manzano, and his investi- 
gations led him to affirm that the origin of the old apple 
orchard predated 1675. He questioned the natives on 
the subject in the various towns along the foothills, and 
they held to the story that in the memory of their fathers 
and grandfathers the orchard had always been there. In 
other words, it was there when the Mexicans resettled the 
Saline region, about 1800. 

As it stands today, the orchard is in two groups—one 
of 50 trees at the foot of a low hill bearing on its crest 
a stone cross, the trees on the edge of a considerable arti- 
ficial reservoir catching the flow of the great spring that 
literally bursts from the hillside a quarter mile up the 
canyon. Another small group of 16 trees is distant a few 
hundred yards down the canyon and beyond an old Span- 
ish “torreon” or tower-like fort dating back also to the 
Conquistador days. 

The trees are obviously sprout growths, many of them 
in groups of two or three starting from a common center 
where once grew a tree now entirely decayed and gone. 
The present stand of trees is quite decadent, many being 
more than half dead. ‘They still bear fruit that is used, 
the apples, however, being quite small, obviously seedlings. 
Naturally cuttings or grafts or grafted stock could not 
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have been brought here in the early days; only the seed 
brought in the pack of some priest—doubtless the mission 
church builder, Fray Llana. 

Two years ago the Forest Service, with the permission 
of the present padre, felled a tree practically dead and ex- 
amined a cross-section of the trunk, taken to Albuquerque 
for that purpose. Under the lens, a forester and a plant 
pathologist were able to determine that the tree from 
which the section was taken was 96 years old. This-par- 
ticular tree, however, was not the largest in the orchard. 

The present-day guardian of the orchard is the Rev. 
José Gauthier, an amiable French padre, who has served 
the Manzano folks for the past quarter of a century. 
Somehow, in this old Manzano country, one naturally 
falls, in discussing time, into the habit of using centuries 
instead of years. Father Gauthier told us, on the occasion 
of our recent visit, that the orchard today belongs to the 
local church. This possibly is an inheritance from the 
old Quarai Mission, now only stark, crumbling walls of 
rock, if an inheritance can jump over a lapse of a century 
and a half, when man almost forgot that there existed 
settlements east of the Manzanos and had to rediscover 


these interesting ruins and just as interesting apple trees, 


whose history leaves so much to conjecture and 
imagination. 








Contest for Forest Rangers 





For the best story on “MY MOST EXCITING 
EXPERIENCE AS A FOREST RANGER” 


First Prize—A No. 956 Hamilton Watch, E. C. 
PULASKI, Wallace, Idaho. 


Second Prize—A Winchester Model ’94 Carbine, 
A. PRICE TOWNSEND, Philipsburg, 
Montana. 

Third Prize—A Comfort Sleeping Pocket, W. C. 
McCORMICK, McCall, Idaho. 

Fourth Prize—Choice of a bait or fly model 
sristol Casting Rod, WALTER J. PERRY, 
La Madera, New Mexico. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNERS IN AMERICAN FORESTRY’S 


Prize Story Contest 


The following awards have been made in AMERICAN FORESTRY’S short-story con- 
test--open to forest rangers and forest rangers’ wives-- which closed on June 1: 


Contest for Forest Rangers’ Wi 1ves 





For the best story on “THE FOREST 
RANGER’S WIFE.” 


First Prize—Fifty Dollars, MRS. L. R. DE 
CAMP, Truckee, California. 

Second Prize—Thirty-five Dollars, 
CONSTANCE T. MAINWARING, 
Clovis, California. 

Third Prize—Twenty-five Dollars, MRS. D. H. 
LEWIS, Helena, Montana. 


Fourth Prize—Fifteen Dollars, MRS. IDA L. 
WOODS, Libby, Montana. 
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Publication of the stories awarded first prizes will be made in the August issue of AMERICAN 
Other stories will follow in subsequent issues. 





























GRAPHIC record is here shown of the fire history 
of a certain Western valley where yellow pines 
raise their massive boles in park-like stands of 

vivid green and orange. As a result of the open nature of 
the forest, the ground is covered by a luxuriant growth of 
grass and weeds of various kinds, that afford excellent 
grazing to many herds of cattle. 
these plants die and form a dry mat of inflammable mate- 
rial that, once ignited, burns swiftly and hot until its fuel 


For 


many vears cattlemen 


is consumed. 


have thought that, by 
burning off this ac- 
cumulation of dry 
grass, a better growth 
of fresh fodder would 
be secured in the 
This 


pretty ef- 


spring. theory 
has been 
fectively exploded by 
scientific investigation, 
but while it existed a 
vast amount of dam- 
age was done to for- 
ests and grazing alike. 

The forests suffered 
in several ways from 
fires set with the 
above idea in mind, 
the greatest loss being 
in seedlings and small 
trees, which should be 
the basis of a new 
forest when the old, 
mature trees are cut. 
Given a chance, the 
old trees will scatter 
raise 


seed, seedlings 


therefrom, and so 
perpetuate their kind; 
but seediings have 
small cna::-e of sur- 
vival when a hot fire 
consumes the dry veg- 
etation among which 
they grow. Thus it is 
that a great many of 
the vellow-pine for- 
ests of the West are 
composed entirely of 
old, mature trees. The 
loss in wood that 
might be growing and 


the loss in t*me to 


History Written in Trees 


By G. P. MELROSE 


periodic light fires. 


grazing. 
In the fall of the year 
fertilizer. 

















Photograph by J. L. Alexander 


THE SILENT SUFFERER 
Once again a tree bears witness. This photograph of a cross-section of a fire scar 
taken from an old yellow pine clearly shows that at least thirteen fires burned over 
the area on which it stood, their history being thus indelibly engraved on the body of 
their victim. The first fire scarred the tree 193 years ago. 
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produce a new stand that might now be on its way 
amounts to many millions of dollars over the entire yellow- 
pine region, practically all of which has been subject to 
The vegetation in the yellow-pine 
forests has another function distinct from its value for 
By rotting down and mixing with the soil, it 
forms an ingredient most necessary to tree-growth—a 
Fires rob the soil of this necessary element, 
and the production of wood on the area covered is re- 


duced in consequence. 

The standing trees 
suffer directly from 
light fires mainly by 
the scarring of the 
butts. At the bases 
of all trees there is 
an accumulation of 
needles, cones, and 
twigs that 
dropped from the 
crown above. These 
become as dry as tin- 
der, and when ignited 
burn fiercely against 
the bark of the tree. 
The heat is thus con- 
centrated, the bark is 
burned through, and 
the living tissues un- 
derneath injured. In 
an endeavor to protect 
the wound from de- 
cay, the tree 
pours sap, or pitch, 
from the adjacent liv- 
ing wood to cover the 
exposed surface. Al- 
though the pitch keeps 
the wound antiseptic, 
it is a great detriment 
in case of another fire, 
on account of its in- 
flammability. 


have 


then 


In ad- 
dition to covering the 
wound with pitch, the 
tree immediately com- 
mences to heal it over 
inward 

It is 
an exactly similar 


by growing 
from the sides. 


process to the healing 
of a wound on a hu- 
man body. The heal- 
ing will eventually be 
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completed and the wound disappear unless some subse- 
quent enlargement is made. Unfortunately, due to the 
ideas mentioned in the first of this article, it very often 
happens that several fires run over the same area at in- 
tervals of a few years, catching the pitch on the old scars 
Often one or two fires will kill 
It then becomes 


and opening new ones. 
a tree or burn the butt entirely through. 
a complete loss. Even if not entirely destroyed, the scars 
left spoil much of the highest grade of lumber, found in 
the butt logs. 

How many fires can run over the same area and how 
many a tree can withstand are difficult questions to 
answer, but from the photograph of the cross-section of 
a fire scar taken from a yellow-pine tree, which is repro- 
duced herewith, it can be seen that at least thirteen fires 
burned over the area on which this tree stood, and their 
history is indelibly engraved on the body of their victim. 
Bearing in mind that a tree puts on a layer of wood all 
over its stem and branches each year, and that on any 
cross-section these layers appear as rings or lines, we can 
see that the first fire scarred this tree 193 years ago. It 
immediately started to heal that original wound only to 
have it reopened 14 years later. This is shown by the 
number of layers between the innermost scar and that 
next to it. Again the healing process went on, but once 
more a fire opened the old sore, this time after an interval 
of 9 years. Again and again the same thing happened, 
the tree constantly making a gallant but losing fight, until 
eventually it would have succumbed under repeated burns. 

What untold damage has been done to the same stand 
in loss of fertility in the soil and thus growth on the trees, 
trees entirely consumed, and high-grade lumber damaged, 
one cannot tell. 
the first white men came to the country west of the Mis- 


The fires must have started long before 


sissippi, and we can well believe it, for many of the ideas 
of benefiting the range by burning have come from the 
erroneous beliefs of the primitive red men. The scars on 
this tree stand living proof of the persistency of supersti- 
tion and the great destruction that often results therefrom. 
Happily the pure light of modern science is chasing awa) 
many of those old beliefs, and the day is fast approaching 
when the useless waste of our natural resources, so long 
a dominant characteristic of this vast country, will cease 
forever. 


The Merciful Release 


HE following was found in a Rainier ranger’s files 
attached to correspondence relative to the disposition 
of an old mule: 
“KirK: Dispatch old Noah to the Green Elysian Pas- 
tures beyond the River Jordan. 
there to carry. 


There are no burdens 


“Some day I, too, shall come to the end of the long trail 
and shall camp on the broad plains beside that mighty 
stream. Then will I look about for the homely frame 
and honest countenance of this friend of man.—Ep,” 























HANDLE OF THE “MOTHER’S TREE” SPADE 


The spade with which the initial Mother’s Tree was planted, on 
Mother’s Day, at Reading, Pennsylvania, has been formally presented 
by the City of Reading to the American Forestry Association. The 
plate shown was attached to the handle, and the spade was carefully 
boxed in a handsome case for presentation and shipment. ‘The Associa- 
tion is urging the planting of Mother’s Trees, and it is the intention 
to send this spade, which turned the earth on the first white birch 
planted to honor motherhood, to serve again whenever it may be 
called for. 


Little Known Facts 
Ninety-eight per cent of our rural dwellings are of 
wood. 
Fifty-nine per cent to 98 per cent of our city homes are 





built of wood—a figure governed by geographic location. 
Ninety per cent of the paper used in printing is made 
of wood. 
To manufacture cement coal must be used. Coal mines 
of the United States use annually almost 300,000,000 


cubic feet of wood. 


“I believe in the forest, and in the meadow and in 
the night in which the corn grows.”—Thoreau. 
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The Incarnation of Perfection in an cAmerican Elm. This Magnificent Specimen is in the Grounds of 
‘Dr. Samuel Fessenden Clark, of Williamstown, Massachusetts 
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To the Elm cAcross the Meadow 


Great Elm, thou art a gift to him who holds 
Communion with thy noble reach from earth 
To sky. 

All through the winter I have watched 
The living arches of thy naked arms 
Toss, gaunt and somber, in their sleep. 
But once from out the east there came at dusk 
A rain, a bitter rain, that held the long 
Night through, freezing as it fell. Then spoke 
The west, ushering in a dazzling world, 
And thee ensheathed in splendor to thy tips, 
Tossing thy coronal’s thousand glittering plumes, 
With myriad scintillating brilliants decked, 
Against the pale blue ether of the sky,— 
Cold purity’s quintessence flashing fire! 


And then anon as on the springtide paced, 
And after all thy lessers had been served, 

I watched the creeping of the pale young down 
Insensibly to feathers, then to plumes,— 

Till lo! thou art encrowned with living green, 
And all thy lovers hail thee Queen by right 
Of strength and grace! 











Not even the night has power 
To nullify thy presence. Still we see 
In silhouette against the starry dark, 
The noble curving of thy gracious arms 
In benediction bending ere we sleep. 
—DAIsyY SANIAL GILL. 
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Road Construction Material by Mail 


By NorMan C. McLoup 


OAD building in the National Forests is not al- 
ways an easy proposition, and sometimes presents 
curious obstacles. The delivery of construction 

material in advance of the work itself is apt to 
be a difficult matter, because of the absence of roads 
in virgin forest regions. The handicap is overcome in 
various ways, but in none by method more practical nor 
more engaging than that devised by a contractor on the 
road through the Klamath National Forest in California. 


With a contract for constructive work on the new 
road, a contractor found himself confronting a serious 
problem as to the delivery and distribution of his ma- 
terials. It was necessary that culverts should be built 
first, and this involved the placing of corrugated iron 
culvert pipe at various places along the route. The con- 
tractor realized that in this rough and inaccessible coun- 
try the distribution of the pipe would be an expensive 
undertaking. As a solution of !is problem, he achieved 














THE TRUSTY BURROS WITH THE CONTRACTOR’S UNIQUE MAIL STRAPPED SECURELY TO THEIR BACKS FOR SAFE 
DELIVERY THROUGH UNCLE SAM’S POSTAL MEDIUM 


The Klamath River Forest road passes through a 
region which has been practically impenetrable and in 
which there had been no development of civilization 
until the new thoroughfare was undertaken. Lying be- 
tween the Klamath Mountains and the Pacific coast, 
this section is in almost the identical state of forest pri- 
meval that existed before the days of ’49. The region 
is inhabited principally by Indians who live in the prim- 
itive fashion of their ancestors of past generations. 


Extract from Wasatch 


In the early days of the Forest Service, Morgan 
Parke, then a boy, and his father were cutting and skid- 
ding logs in yellow pine grove, when Supervisor D. S. 
Marshall happened to ride up. The Supervisor stopped 
and, in a firm businesslike manner, inquired: 

“Who gave you authority to cut this timber?” 

The old man was rather surprised as cutting of timber 
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the plan of sending the pipe by parcel post, which had 
the result of placing on the United States Government 
the burden and responsibility for its delivery. 

The illustration shows a herd of parcel-post burros on 
the trail with the contractor’s “mail,” each of the pack 
animals carrying two sections of pipe strapped to his 
back, each piece of pipe properly stamped and ad- 
dressed as legitimate matter for the parcel-post service 


to handle. 


Forest History Notes 
in the great free outdoors had never before been inter- 
fered with; he hesitated a moment and replied: 

“God Almighty.” 

The Supervisor said: “Well, go to it, then. He’s my 
superior officer,” and rode on up the canyon. Later, 
however, he returned and fixed up the timber sale in 
regular order.—W. G. MANN. 














The Forests for Recreation 


By Geo. Brrp GRINNELL 


O OFFER to the public opportunities for outdoor 

recreation is an important function now being per- 

formed by the Forest Service. Local people, those 
who reside in the neighborhood of the National Forests, 
already understand this, but | am not sure just how far 
it is known to the general public. 

Two or three years ago I spent a few weeks in the Big 
Horn National Forest, and with my own eyes saw some- 
thing of how this matter of recreation in the Forests is 
working there. 

I had gone into the Big Horn Mountains with a small 
party of Indians for the purpose of gathering some of the 





that the occupants were on their way to camp. Along 
some of the larger streams we found automobiles standing 
and we came on many places where people had recently 
been camped. 

All these automobiles seemed to be driven by anglers, 
and with the fisherman had come their wives and their 
children, their mothers and their daughters, and each one 
seemed to be provided with a fishing rod. All were pre- 
pared for life out of doors and all seemed to be enjoying 
themselves. The men were rough, ready, frank, and 
enthusiastic about the fishing. They worked with the 
patience of the proverbial angler, cast their flies untiringly, 
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Photograph by courtesy American Anthropologist 








THE MEDICINE WHEEL 


An ancient Indian monument of which for many years something has been heard, but which few have seen. When it was 
built or by whom is mere conjecture. Under one of its stones were found Venetian beads of the fifteenth century. 


food and medicinal plants used by the Cheyennes. We 
traveled about from point to point on horseback and with 
a wagon, stopping now and then to dig roots or to gather 
flowers, and in time secured a small but interesting col- 
lection of plants, which included many that the Indians 
formerly used for the partial support of the well and for 
the healing of the sick. 

As we moved about from place to place with our slow, 
old-time conveyance, swift motor cars often rushed by 
us on the roads. Many of these, in addition to their 
passengers, were loaded with camp equipage, tents, 
blankets, boxes of cooking utensils, a stove pipe, and 
other like articles which offered unquestionable evidence 


or, if not fly fishermen, hunted for grasshoppers over the 
river bottoms with an energy that showed how eager they 
were to get back to the stream. 

The women were brown, busy, cheerful, and natural. 
Every one seemed to be having a good time and every 
one seemed also to realize that on this part of Uncle Sam’s 
domain he was welcome and free and independent. The 
Forest Service has let it be known that people are expected 
to come and camp and enjoy themselves on this reservation. 

At Woodrock, near the office of the forest ranger, were 
a number of camps where the people were living in tents ; 
but, besides these, some houses of wood were being 
erected, which gave the impression that small areas of 
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land had been turned over to be used as more or less 
permanent camps. 

While in camp there I took the trouble to look at one 
of the registry books, which the Forest Service has put 
out with the request that visitors inscribe their names, 
and to count those signed in one month. In the thirty days 
from June 24 to July 24 I found that 171 visitors had 
registered. All the names except 19 were those of people 
residing in near-by towns or settlements, and these local 
people had almost all come by automobile and for the 
fishing. Those from a distance included people from 
Washington, Colorado, Arizona, Missouri, California, 
Nebraska, and New York. The total number of people 
who are now visiting our National Forests is, | am in- 
formed, over five million. 

Later in the season I went off in a different direction, 
in the Big Horn Forest, to visit the Medicine Wheel, so 
called, an ancient Indian monument of which for many 
years something has been heard, but which few of us have 
seen, and about which there has been much speculation. 
The monument consists of a circle of stones on the ground 
75 or 8o feet in diameter, with 28 lines of small stones 
which run from the center of this circle out to its rim. 
The general aspect of the wheel is closely like a ground 
plan of the Cheyenne Medicine Lodge. It is regarded by 
all the Indians of the near-by region as a sacred place. 

The Crow Indians who live nearest to the Medicine 
Wheel have no definite traditions about it, and it is quite 
impossible to form any very probable conjecture as to 
when it was built or by whom. It is evident that long, 
long ago it was a place of resort for great numbers of 
people, for a broad and well-worn travois trail runs up 
along the side of the mountain and is visible at a distance 
of two or three miles, looking like a broad, white wagon 
road. 

There can be no doubt as to the antiquity of the wheel. 
Mr. H. H. Thompson found, some years ago, two beads 
and two bits of wampum under one of the stones of the 
spokes. ‘The beads have been pronounced Venetian beads 
of the fifteenth century. I know of no living Indians 
who profess to have seen the Medicine Wheel, although 
among the Crows and other local tribes there are vague 
stories about certain mythical people, usually “little peo- 
ple,” who live under the ground and pass between their 
homes and the upper air through a deep pit or cave in the 
limestone to the west of the Medicine Wheel. 

Some years ago I showed an old Cheyenne Indian 
named Elk River, who was probably born about 1810, a 
sketch of the Medicine Wheel. He was an Indian of un- 
usual intelligence, of excellent memory and high character, 
and unusually well informed as to tribal customs and tra- 
ditions. He said at once that the Medicine Wheel was the 
plan of an old-time Cheyenne Medicine Lodge, the outer 
circle of stones representing the wall, the lines leading 
toward the center the rafters, which he called the lodge- 
poles, and the center circle the center pole of the Medicine 
Lodge. Elk River added that the building to the north- 


west of the entrance and within the circle was the place 
from which the thunder came, the place in the Cheyenne 


Medicine Lodge which is especially sacred, and in which 
is the buffalo skull. If we imagine the Medicine Wheel 
to be the ground plan of a Cheyenne medicine lodge, the 
oval construction to the west and connected with the large 
circle by stones occupied approximately the place of the 
“lonely” lodge, where the instruction is given to the medi- 
cine lodge makers and from which the Cheyenne medicine 
lodge women carry the buffalo skull down to the medicine 
lodge. 

On our way to the Medicine Wheel we saw many evi- 
dences of visits to the forest reservation by people in 
search of recreation; but this part of the reservation is not 
a fishing country, but one where during the hunting season 
many men come to look for deer. 
was with us, told many stories of hunting adventure in 
the region, which is a great resort for blacktail (mule) 
deer, and, since it is protected, except when hunting may 


Johnston R. Boyd, who 


legally be done, it is a refuge where the deer are likely to 
increase. Here, too, are found many blue grouse, of which 
but few are shot, because those who come to that part of 
the country are for the most part big-game hunters. 

As time goes on and the country becomes more and 
more populous, the matter of recreation naturally develops 
more and more importance, and it is fitting that in our 
165 million acres of National Forests camping, fishing, 
hunting, and other outdoor recreations should be en- 
couraged. 

Almost the only danger to be anticipated from invasion 
of these reservations by the public is that of fire, and it 
is certain that some fires will occur. It is the duty of the 
forest rangers, just so far as they can do so, to watch the 
people who visit the reservations and to see what they are 
Most of us do not realize how easily a fire may 
Here is an example. 


doing. 
start and we are very careless. 

One day I was following along the river a trail used by 
the fishermen when, as I rounded a bend, I smelled smoke, 
and presently found myself standing over a log that 
crossed the trail. It was a pine tree, a foot in diameter, 
that long before had fallen and dry-rotted, and, having 
been stepped on and over many times, was covered with 
a fine dust of comminuted dry wood. On this log, less 
than half an hour before, someone had dropped a lighted 
cigarette. The powdered wood had caught fire from 
the cigarette, was smouldering and spreading very slowly, 
and on the log there was now a border of creeping fire 
surrounding a black spot about as large as a dinner plate, 
which was constantly growing wider. The fire was readily 
extinguished, but I have often wondered whether, if I had 
not happened to come along, it would have gone out or 
would have spread and, after smouldering for two or 
three days, have become a destructive forest fire. 

I suppose that gradually people will learn that in the 
forest they must exercise a special care about fire, just as 
in time boys learn to use care in handling firearms. 

Col. Henry S. Graves was, I believe, the one who orig- 
inated the idea of using the National Forests for recrea- 
tion, and if this is true people of the United States of 
America certainly owe him a debt of gratitude. 
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Town Forests in Massachusetts 


By Harris A. REYNOLDS 


IF TY thousand young forest trees to be planted in 
ten Town Forests is this season’s program of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. This is the 
result of an educational campaign conducted by the Asso- 
ciation last year to encourage the establishment of forests 
by towns and cities. The organization offered to plant, free 
of charge, 5,000 trees on the Town Forest of any city or 
town which would set aside 100 acres or more for timber 
production, under the Town Forest Act, during the cal- 
endar year 1922. Later, that offer was extended to in- 


clude the Funds 


were raised for 


year 


1923. 
pur- 


the 
pose by special do- 


nations from 
the mem- 
bers of 


the Asso- 
ciation, and 
the response was 
so encouraging that 
the Association hopes 
to extend its offer 
from year to year until 
each of the 354 cities 
and towns in the state 
which contain land 
suitable for timber 
production have permanently established forests. 
While most of the 38 cities in the state and many of 


began planting trees. 


the large towns own forest lands for the protection of 
their domestic water supply, which in the aggregate total 
many thousands of acres, these lands are not counted as 
Town Forests in awarding the 5,000 trees unless they 
have been set apart as such under the Town Forest Act. 
Nor are wild parks, which are essentially forested areas, 
and of which there are many in the state, considered in 
this category. As a matter of fact, most of the planting 









THE FIRST TOWN FOREST IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1914 Fitchburg, Massachusetts, established a Town Forest, and the school children 


Every year children are taken to the forest, and spend a few hours 
working with the spirit of play; and a forest follows as a monument to their play-labors. 


and other forestry work done by municipalities up to this 
time has been done on these areas; but the purpose of the 
Town Forest Act is to encourage the reclamation of idle 
lands, with the production of timber as the main purpose. 
There is nothing to prevent a city or town from legally 
establishing a forest on the areas held as wild parks or 
municipal watersheds. Some are doing so. The chief 
advantage obtained from such action comes from the fact 
that the State Conservation Department may furnish 
trees free of charge for the planting of Town Forests. 
On the other hand, it charges the 

production for 
trees to be planted 
on watersheds 
or wild 
parks. 


cost of 


In or- 
der to bring 
the subject offi- 
cially before the pub- 
lic, the Association last 
year requested the se- 
lectmen of all the 
towns to include an 
article in the warrant 
for the town meeting 
to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an official committee to study the possibili- 
ties of creating Town Forests and report at the next 
town meeting. 


TWENTy-Two Towns ESTABLISH ForEsTS 


Over fifty towns appointed such committees and 
twenty-two now have town forests. The cities and 
towns that have so far established or voted to establish 
forests are as follows: Fitchburg, Brookline, Walpole, 
Petersham, Hingham, Groton, Millis, Falmouth, North 
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CHILDREN OF WALPOLE 


These baby pines were planted by the children of Walpole, Massachusetts, 
on land donated by a public-spirited citizen for a Town Forest. The tract 
is now largely reforested. 


Attleboro, Bernardston, Goshen, Westminster, Conway, 
Russell, Great Barrington, North Brookfield, Norton, 
Groveland, Carlisle, Duxbury, North Reading, and South 


Hadlev. 
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Association the previous year, to the boards of selectmen 
of all the towns in the state, that an article be placed in 
the warrant of the annual town meeting providing for 
the appointment of a committee to study the Town Forest 
The results were most gratifying. Besides 
voted to create 
appointed such 


problem. 
the twenty-two towns that have already 
forests, eighty-one others have officially 
committees. This means that practically one-third of all 
the towns and cities of the commonwealth have recog- 
nized the possibilities of the Town Forests, and it is con- 
servative to state that a majority of these places will have 
established forests within another year. 

The work of such a committee consists of making a 
rough reconnaissance of the cut-over or burned-over 
areas, the abandoned farms, the run-out pastures, and 
similar idle or neglected parcels already belonging to the 
These usually include some of the following 
watersheds, a farm on which the poor of the 


town. 
classes : 
town are housed, park areas, lands obtained through the 
non-payment of taxes or by gifts, or otherwise acquired 
by the town. The committee's report then usually recom- 
mends the establishment of a town forest on such of 
these lands as are fitted for growing timber. 


MAKING A Poor FARM YIELD DIVIDENDS 


In many cases these areas are already covered with a 
good stand of timber, and the town can at once begin to 
improve the forest and secure an income from it. 
Petersham, for instance, had a “Poor Farm” which was 
no longer needed for the poor of the town. It contained 
about 200 acres, most of which was covered with second- 
growth timber of various ages. This timber had grown 
naturally on o!d abandoned fields that had been farmed 
up to the time of the Civil War. This farm was made a 
Town Forest, and the town sold the timber on 13 acres 





The areas set apart for this 
purpose in each town range all 
the way from 10 acres to 500 
acres, with an average per town 

La hl 
of well over 100 lhe 
land devoted to forest produc- 


acres. 


tion is not always in a single 
tract, but often consists of a 
number of small parcels. The 
ultimate aim is to set to work 
any area, however small, which is 
best fitted for forest growth and 
This 


approaches the ideal of forest 


which is now lying idle. 


conservation and is a practical 
example in land utilization. 


Acting upon a_ suggestion 
made by the Committee on 


Forestry of the New England 
Agricultural Conference, held in 
Boston in January, Governor 
Channing H. Cox sent a request, 


similar to the one made by the 
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THE ABANDONED FARMSTEAD 


Old farms, long since deserted as worn-out soils, are being acquired by progressive Massachusetts towns 
and converted into Town Forests. Twenty-two towns now have their own forests. 
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for $5,200, or $400 an 
Richard T. Fisher, 
Harvard 


acre. 
Director of the 
Forest, who was a mem- 
ber of the 
said: “While this sum is 
at least a third of what 
the whole property might 
bring today, it is hardly a 
tenth of the total returns 
which may be obtained 
from the forest during 
the next forty years.” This income will not only enable 
the town to improve the remaining forest and do plant- 


committee, 


ing, if necessary, but it will help to reduce the taxes very 
materially. 

There are some towns in Massachusetts, with small 
populations and large woodland areas, which by estab- 
lishing large Town Forests today could within sixty to 
seventy years have a forest property the annual net in- 
come from which would cover all the running expenses 
of the towns and eliminate the tax bill. That is not an 
unusual occurrence in Europe, and the towns referred 
to in this state which have fewer people than they had 
seventy years ago could do likewise. The land is cheap, 
the state will furnish trees free of charge, besides giving 
technical advice, and the price of stumpage is certain to 
advance far beyond present costs. Besides, the white 
pine, our principal forest tree, is one of the most rapid 
growers and is very valuable. 

When the town does not own any land suitable for 


timber production, as is sometimes the case, the com- 





STARTING THE SAW-LOGS OF TOMORROW 


Upper—Character of land on which Fitchburg started its Town Forest. 
Lower—Laborers employed to plant young trees on a run-out pasture which 
was acquired for the building of a Town Forest. 
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mittee searches out the 
owners of suitable land 
within the town and en- 
deavors to get options on 
what it for the 

land is 

at less 
acre, and 
persuasion 


wants 
purpose. ‘This 
usually valued 
than $10 
with proper 
the owners are often will- 
ing to make donations of 
land to the town when 
they know that a public forest will be produced on it. 
The most con- 


an 


This has happened in several instances. 
spicuous example is the case of a gift of 150 acres made 
town of Walpole. 
of the town and is 
destined to be a valuable recreation area. The land is 
already largely reforested, the school children taking an 


by a public-spirited citizen to the 
This land is quite near to the center 


active part in planting the young trees. 

The town of Hingham received a gift of 48 acres last 
year, which has been made a Town Forest, and steps are 
being taken to reforest it. A very valuable piece of 
woodland, consisting of about 60 acres, was presented to 
of This tract adjoined the “Poor 
Farm” of the town, and, by combining a part of the farm 
with the area donated, the town has approximately 180 
acres of Town Forest located along a beautiful river. 
About 30 acres of this area, now a run-out pasture, will 
Several of the towns 


the town Groton. 


be planted to white pine this year. 
have appropriated funds for reforestation and purchase 


of lands. These sums range in amount from $100 to $600. 
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More THAN DOLLARS AND CENTS IN TOWN Forests 


There are very few townships in the state that do not 
have some lands which can be profitably converted into 
Town Forests, and under the present system it is hoped 
and believed that all such lands will be put to work as 
Town Forests, producing timber. While the amount of 
planting and other improvement done by any town an- 
nually may seem insignificant, yet taken in the aggregate 
it is certain 


to be the gt 
most impor- i 
tant forestry iN | 
development oe a 
in the state. % ¢ 
A few hun- 4 
dred dollars 


spent in re- 
forestation 


\ 


ph hm ae te eee } nnn sen: 


—— 


yearly by 
ach town in 
the state, 
coupled with 
the planting 
done on State 


Pp Saal St tt es 


Forests and 


by individuals 

and corpora- 

tions, will 
THE LIFE OF THE SOIL 

This second growth on Petersham’s Town Forest 

has a wood value of $400 an acre. And then think 
of what it is worth for recreation! 


soon result in 
restoring 
growing for- 
est on Massa- 
chusetts’ 1,000,000 acres of idle land, which can be prop- 
erly utilized only in timber production. 

The Town Forest has more than a dollars and cents 
value! As a demonstration in forestry practices, it is 
unsurpassed for the reason that every voter in the town 
knows something about it and is watching the develop- 
ments carefully. The records are public and any one can 
check up to his satisfaction the financial profits or losses. 
If the Town Forest is successful, it will most certainly 
lead private citizens to practice forestry on their own 
lands. Besides increasing the timber production in the 
town, every Town Forest can and will become a wild 
park, used for recreation. The recreational feature is 
merely a by-product, which should not interfere seriously 
with the sylvicultural developments, but at the same time 
it will relieve the pressure for more parks, which have to 
be supported by taxation with little or no money return. 

As bird and game preserves, these forests should play 
an important part in the propagation and protection of 
wild life. 
located near the villages, the Town Forest will neces- 
Since forestry 


In most cases, especially where such land is 


sarily be made a game and bird preserve. 
work, such as thinning, weeding, road-building, and the 
like, can usually be accelerated or retarded without great 
inconvenience, the Town Forest will furnish an outlet for 














the unemployed in periods of industrial distress, where 
their labor can be profitably utilized and not charged to 
charity. There are very few ways open to a township 
for investment that will give a better return either di- 


rectly or indirectly. 
A TRAINING GROUND FOR CHILDREN 


One idea in connection with the creation of Town For- 
ests in Massachusetts which the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association has been advocating for some years is the 
Fitch- 
burg, which holds the distinction, so far as we know, of 
having established the first Town Forest in America under 
a state law providing for Town Forests, has set a splen- 
The forest was created in 


planting of forest trees by the school children. 


did example in this work. 
1914, and very shortly thereafter the school children each 
year were taken to the forest and spent a few hours 
in the planting of baby trees. Some of these plantations 
are now seven years old, and they make a fine showing. 
Invariably 









these _plant- 
ings, which 
are made un- 
der proper 
supervision, 








have been 
successful, 
and they are 
a constant 
source of 
pride to the 
children, who 
look upon 
them as their 
own. 

Apart from 
the benefit to 
the children 
in recreation 
and in the 
knowledge of 
trees, there is 
THE FIRE TRAIL an 
value to the 


economic 


of burned and barren 
They will 


of acres 
Town Forests. 


thousands 


Many 
soil are available for 
produce trees like Petersham’s. 


city in hav- 

ing each year 
several hundred young trees planted. Incidentally, the 
children are taught to be careful of fire in the woods, 
which in the long run may mean the saving of thousands 
of dollars. 
children in the upper grades plant a few trees yearly can 
be established generally, it will not only be of tremendous 
educational value to the children—the taxpayers of to- 
morrow—but it will result in the reforestation of hun- 


If the custom of having each of the school 


dreds of acres annually with very little cost to the local 
communities. 
_I have been surprised to see how quickly the school 
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Wood Plays an Important Part in the 
Construction of World’s Largest Stadium 


By WoopsrIDGE METCALF 


HERE is at present nearing completion in Exposi- 

tion Park, Los Angeles, California, what is to be 

the largest and finest stadium in the United States, 
if not in the world. It will be known as the Coliseum, 
and is being built by the Community Development Asso- 
ciation under co-operative arrangements with the City and 
County of Los Angeles. The agreement has been two 
years in consummation, in which time it has been ap- 
proved by both the appellate and State Supreme courts. 
In return for an annual rental, the City and County of 
Los Angeles will have equal rights of occupancy with the 
Community Development Association. At the end of a 
period of years, however, the Coliseum will become the 
property of the city and county without restriction. The 
approximate 


thus moved, and from it the embankment for support of 
the upper seats is constructed. From the ground level 
down, the construction is entirely of concrete, except for 
the wooden seats. Above ground level the newly placed 
embankment is completely covered by a floor of treated 
wood covered with heavy roofing paper. This completely 
hides the earth fill, provides support for the myriad seats, 
and completely protects the fill from erosion during heavy 
rains. This novel method of construction gives a very 
uniform and substantial appearance to the whole, and it is 
difficult to discern where the concrete stops and the wood 
begins. Some 300,000 cubic yards of concrete were used 
in making the lower portion and the peristyle, while over 
a million board feet of lumber have entered into the work. 
A good deal of 





cost of the 
structure will 
be $800,000, 
the financing 
being handled 
by the banks of 
Los Angeles 
under arrange- 
ments with the 
Community 
Development 
Association. 
The latter is in- 
corporated ona 
non-profit, non- 
capital stock, 
cooperative ba- 
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this was used 
for concrete 
forms, but 
there are nearly 
250,000 board 
feet in the 
twenty-six 
miles of seats, 
besides the 
flooring, which 
covers the em- 
bankment and 
timbers used in 
the superstruc- 
ture, which 
rests on top of 
the embank- 








sis, all expenses 
of the associa- 
tion being defrayed by private subscriptions. 
nues derived from the use of the Coliseum will be devoted 
to a revolving fund for the maintenance of the structure. 

The Coliseum, as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, is elliptical in shape, with one end of the ellipse 
open above the ground level and adorned by a massive 
concrete peristyle over 400 feet wide. A colonnade effect 
is given by the numerous arches, the center one of which 
is over seventy-five feet in height, in keeping with the 
gigantic proportions of the bow! itself. 

The playing field will be 680 feet long by 344 feet wide, 
girdled by a running track, 1,668 feet in length, or nearly 
one-third of a mile. The field is 30 feet below ground 
level and the highest seat is about 50 feet above ground 
level. The earth removed from the center of the structure 
was moved to the sides and rolled into symmetrical shape 
About 400,000 cubic yards of earth were 


All reve- 


while moist. 
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ment, above 
the level of the 
upper entrances shown in the picture. Practically all of 
this large amount of lumber is Douglas fir. It is painted 
gray to match the concrete of the lower portion and the 
peristyle. 

The minimum seating capacity is 75,000, and with a 
little crowding several additional thousands can be ac- 
commodated without difficulty. 

The field is sufficiently large and well equipped to meet 
all requirements for the International Olympiad. This 
great athletic meeting has just been awarded to Los 
Angeles for 1928, and the building of this beautiful Coli- 
seum was undoubtedly a large factor in the making of 
this award. Plans have been announced by the Motion 
Picture Producers Association for an exposition in the 
Coliseum in connection with commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Monroe Doctrine, to take 
place in July, which will run for several weeks. 











Flowers of the Forest 


By R. W. SHUFELDT 


NE of the many kindly services performed by 
forests is that of providing homes for great num- 
bers of our wild flowers. The species of forest- 

loving flowers that flourish under the shelter of the green 

wood are as varied as the forests themselves. Some are 
quite localized in their habitats; others possess more or 
less extended ranges. Some appear quite early in the 
spring and continue to bloom a good part of the year: 
others flower only during the summer and their blossoms 
disappear before autumn. In many respects, the forest 
is a master florist, always ready with a great assortment 
of flowers for every season. The variance in 
forest flora depends, of course, upon species, location, 
and latitude, character of the forest, and nature of the 


great 


forest soil. 
ests have very conspicuous blossoms; others less so, 


Many flowering summer plants of the for- 








while still others are so modest that unobserving ram- 
blers usually pass them by without noticing them. 

A few of the summer woodiand flowers of the North 
Atlantic States are described here. Some of them likely 
occur in various other parts of the country. Those who 
have studied the flora of this section will have noted that 
many of our flowering plants and shrubs occur only 
under the trees of the forest and do not do well in other 
situations. So fixed has this trait become in certain spe- 
cies that the plants will not thrive, or even live, in any 
other localities or when the forest has been destroyed. 
Thus they are really, by nature, what we may designate 
as true flowers of the forests. 

There is no greater favorite of the forest flora than 
the almost universally known Spotted Wintergreen, or 


Pipsissewa. Its scientific name is Chimaphila maculata, 








ee 








FOUR LOVELY REPRESENTATIVES OF OUR WOODS FLOWERS 
In the upper half of the picture are two familiar favorites, the Crowfoot and Blue Violets, and below are Indian Pipe and Laurel, the former 
weirdly beautiful, rising in waxy whiteness “like a company of wraiths in the dim forest’? and Laurel, making our woods blush with clumps of 
lovely color in May. 
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and its generic name has been particularly well chosen, 
meaning, as it does, a lover of winter. 

Pipsissewa is not only a flower of this country, but the 
plant is found in northern Mexico, Europe, and certain 
parts of Asia. In the shady forests it usually grows in 
dry places, its flowers appearing in June and throughout 
the summer, to the last week in August. The photo- 
graph, which was obtained in the woods near Washing- 
ton, D. C., shows Pipsissewa at its best. Each flower is 
borne upon a short, smooth, and slender stem about an 
inch in length, and these, uniting, spring from the 
upper end of the main stem, which is of similar 
caliber and averages about two inches in 
length. 

Pipsissewa flowers have a diameter 
of about half an inch, each present- 
ing five roundish petals, which are of 
a creamy white and may be faintly 
tinged with pink. The evergreen 
leaves are long, slender, and lance- 
shaped, dullish, and mottled with 


GIANT CHICKWEED AND GOLDEN-KNEE 


The small, light-green leaves of the giant chickweed are lance-shaped and furnish a 


perfect background for the profusion of tiny, white, star-like flowers. 


handsomest forest flowers. 


white. When not covered with snow, they are in evi- 
dence all winter and form one of the attractions of the 
forest at that season. 

Starry Campion may be found in the same woods with 
Pipsissewa. It is one of our most interesting plants. Its 
blossoms are very feathery in appearance, the edges of 
the petals being fringed and the stamens of a fleecy 
Structure. As the summer however, coarser. 
plants appear, the flowers of which are not so dainty. 


wanes, 


Some parts of the Campion are viscid and sticky, and this 
glue-like substance is death to ants. 
little insects are entrapped by it in the course of a sea- 
son, as they are unable to free themselves from its ad- 


No end of these 



















More or less 
localized in the highland region of the Falls of the Potomac, the brilliant yellow 
blossoms and velvety green leaves of the Golden-Knee distinguish it as one of our 
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is a common name for the plant ; 
flies that are its chief victims. 


hesive grip. “Catchfly” 
but it is ants and 
Neltje Blanchan notices the menace referred to and 
‘An ant,” she says, “catching 


not 


speaks of it in her work. 
its feet on the miniature lime-twig, at first raises one foot 
after another and draws it through its mouth, hoping to 
rid it of the sticky stuff, but only with the result of gluing 
up its head and other parts of its body. In ten minutes 
all the pathetic struggles are ended. Let no one guilty 

of torturing flies to death 
on sticky paper 
condemn the 
Silenes !” 
Starry 





Campion 
belongs in the 
Pink family and 
is known to the botanist 
as Silene stellata. 

Our lovely Laurels and Rhododendrons of 
the Heath family, with their beautiful flowers 
appearing from June to July, are also repre- 
sentatives of forest plants, and with them is 
arrayed, in the same group, the well-known 


Trailing Arbutus, or May Flower. The 
American or Mountain Laurel, known to 


science as Kalmia latifolia, occurs in rocky 
woods throughout eastern United States, and 
is known by a number of vernacular names. 
Many refer to it as the Calico Bush, while 
others know it as the Spoon-wood. When its 
flowers first appear they are of a striking rose pink, later 
on turning white, the pink tint persisting only in their 
central and deeper parts. The oval, spindle-shaped 
leaves of the plant retain their deep-green color and 
glossy surface throughout the year. 

Laurel derives its name, Kalmia, from a pupil of Lin- 
neus by the name of Peter Kalm, who, when he visited 
the forests of this country, was so charmed with the 
Mountain Laurel in flower that he introduced the shrub 
into Europe, where it is known as Kalmia. 

The Indian Pipe, or Corpse-plant (Monotropa uni- 
flora), deserves to rank among the plant curiosities of 


the forests, being comparable with Broomrape and its 











WHITE VIOLET 


Small flowers, with a delicate fragrance, upheld 
on slender stems of green. 


allies. 
one should go to the woods where 
the shade is dense and the soil 
black, rich, and somewhat moist, 
and in such places, throughout all 
the temperate parts of the United 
States, one is very likely to meet 


In hunting for Indian Pipe, 


with it anywhere from the middle 
of June to the end of August. A 
lover of plants and flowers says of 
it: “Colorless in every part, waxy, 
cold, and clammy, Indian pipes rise 
like a company of wraiths in the 
dim forest that suits them well. 
Ghoulish parasites, uncanny saf- 
rophytes, for their matted roots 
prey either on the juices of living 
plants or on the decaying matter 
of dead ones, how weirdly beau- 
tiful and decorative they are! The 
strange plant grows also in Japan, 
and one can readily imagine how 
fascinated the native artists must 
be by its charms.” We 
usually find Indian Pipe in little 
groups in very shady forests, be- 


chaste 


neath the conifers or the oak trees. 

Another curious parasitic plant 
of the forests is the One-flowered 
Broomrape, or, as it is also called, 
Naked or Pale Broomrape. It is 
usually found in shady places be- 


neath the trees and in damp soil 
and is a most interesting plant to 
study, blooming, as it does, in April 
and continuing to do so until early 
summer. Its violet or, less com- 
monly, white flowers 
sweet odor, each being borne at the 


upper end of the single and erect 


possess a 


peduncle, as shown in the photo- 
graph. Broomrape attaches itself 
to the roots of other plants and de- 


rives from them the juices upon 





which it thrives. 

















COLUMBINE 


Hardy, though so delicately constructed, the 
columbine flourishes on rocky hillsides as well 
as the borders of wooded glens. 


A near relative of the latter is 
our common Beech Drops, which 
also belongs in the Broomrape 
family. It does not flower until 
August and possesses much about 
it to remind one of the species just 
described. We meet with it grow- 
ing about the chestnut, beech, and 
oak trees, and it presents many 
characters well worthy of the na- 
ture student’s investigations. 

False Beech Drops or Pine Sap 
belongs in the same family with 
Indian Pipe and is found in dry 
forests beneath certain trees over 





a large part of the United States, 
extending into Canada. It, too, is 
a plant of the Old World, being 
found in Europe and Asia. 

Early in the summer, in the for- 
ests where the soil is rich and 
moist, flowering beneath the hem- 
locks and elsewhere, the | little 
Showy Orchis (Orchis spectabilis ) 
of the Orchid group appears. It 
occurs as far west as Nebraska and 
southward to the Gulf tier of 
States. Some know it as the Spiny 
or Gay Orchis. It rarely exceeds 
a foot in height; its glossy, green 
leaves, which are silvery beneath, 
are two in number and each of a 
broad, oval outline. The flowers 
are pinkish, with a thick, white 
forth a 


fragrance. Still 


underlip, and they give 
delightful 
summer bloomer de- 
Dutchman’s 


most 
another 
manding notice is 
Breeches, a miserable name to be- 
stow upon such a dainty and deli- 


STARRY CAMPION 


With distinctive, fringed petals and delicate, 


feathery blossoms in the early summer. 
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cate plant, growing among the rocks found in the woods 
where the soil is rich and adapted to its support. For- 
tunately, it bears other names, as Eardrops, White 
Hearts, and Soldier's Cap. Rarely does it grow south 
of the Carolinas or west of Nebraska and it is not over- 
abundant in any locality. It is one of the earliest of our 
flowering summer plants, often being in bloom during 
the first week in May or even in the latter part of April. 

Occurring over a good part of the eastern half of the 
country are two most interesting and lovely plants which 
both belong in the genus Cypripedium; they are most 
widely known as Moccasin Flowers, while several other 
vernacular names have been bestowed upon them. For 
instance, the one with pink flowers is also called the Pink 
Lady-Slipper, and it occurs in dense, shady woods, grow- 
ing among the rocks and in sandy places. On the other 
hand, the Large Yellow Lady-Slipper, or Yellow Moc- 
Flower, is sometimes called the Whippoorwill's 
Fifty 
years ago these Moccasin Flowers were extremely abun- 


casin 
Shoe in popular works on our forest flowers. 
dant over their entire range and it was wonderful to see 
them growing in rich and extensive masses. However, 
as the years went by, they proved to be their own de- 
struction, as their bright colors and unusual forms at- 
tracted the attention of the wild-flower puller wherever 














PIPSISSEWA 
Truly a “lover of winter,” and it is a delight to search for and find the 
dullish evergreen leaves sheltering warmly beneath the snow in the 
winter woods. 





PINK LADY-SLIPPERS 


This interesting and lovely plant is perhaps better known as the Moccasin 
Flower. Its beauty has marked its doom, for it is now extinct in many 
places where it was formerly abundant. 


the plant grew. As in the case of so many of our beau- 
tiful forest species, they were not only ruthlessly gath- 
ered but pulled up, roots and all. 

The Lily-of-the-Valley family is represented among 
the flowers of the forest by at least two very well-known 
and attractive plants—that is, by the True Solomon’s 
Seal and the Wild Spikenard, or False Solomon’s Seal. 
Either is quite abundant and grows pretty much in the 
same kind of woods, though the Spikenard prefers a 
moister soil than the True Solomon’s Seal. There ought 
to be no trouble in distinguishing the one from the other ; 
for, as Neltje Blanchan says, “the feathery plume of 
greenish-white blossoms that crowns the False Solomon’s 
Seal’s somewhat zigzagged stem is very different from 
the small, greenish, bell-shaped flowers, usually nodding 
in pairs along the stem, under the leaves, from the axils 
of the True Solomon’s Seal.” A number of other plants 
in our flora are more or less related to the latter, such 
as the Smooth Solomon’s Seal and others. 

Among plants, one of the most beautiful things we find 
in the woods is the fruit or berries of the False Solomon’s 
Seal, which are arranged in a subconical cluster at the 
distal end of the plant stem. When fully ripe, they are 
delicately aromatic, perfectly round, and each about the 
size of an average currant, pale reddish in color, attract- 
ively and finely speckled all over with little blackish dots. 








and 


When 


served, forest flowers make very beau- 


properly pressed pre- 
tiful specimens, and the young botanist 
should collect them at all stages of their 
growth and development. This is now 
being done by some of our teachers in 
the public schools, and the practice 
cannot be too highly commended. 

It is by no means a difficult matter 
to form a small school herbarium made 
up of the flowers growing in the nearest 
woods adjacent to the school building. 
Plenty of thick brown wrapping-paper 








still, 
thick 


or, better 
sheets of 





white blotting 
paper, with 


some pressing 





device, is all 

that is required 

FALSE BEECH DROPS for the preser- 
Sometimes called Pine Sap and a member of the aa ¢ 2 ae 
Indian Pipe family. vation of ordi- 

nary torest 


plants of a convenient size. In arranging them between 
the blotters, care should be taken to exhibit all the char- 
acters of the plant possible, so that when the specimen is 
When a suff- 


cient number have been preserved and arranged in “botan- 


finally dried it may be intelligently studied. 


ical folders,” they may be kept in drawers or cases usually 
available for such purposes. Each specimen should be 
clearly and properly labeled, the label tersely recording all 
that a botanist usually demands to know about any par- 
ticular specimen. Tor example, the common English 
name and its scientific name should appear first on the 
“label”; next, the place and date of collection; third, the 
name of the collector, followed by a complete, though 
brief and accurate, description of the colors of the leaves 
and flowers and associated structures. Finally, any ad- 
ditional data may be briefly recorded on such a label 
under “Remarks,” as, for instance, the character of the soil 
and the surroundings where the specimen was obtained. 
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An early comer in the summer woods and one 
of the most loved and familiar of our 





Teachers in our public schools 
should be encouraged to form 
such collections, and to interest 
their pupils in bringing in plants 
the 
The information 


and flowers growing in 
neighborhood. 
gained is of great value and 
benefit, for through such study 
an active love of nature is often 
An 


teresting point of difference in 


inculeated in children. in- 


nature-study classes here and 
abroad is that the economic and 
commercial aspects of such in- 
struction appeal to classes of 
American boys and girls, while 
in most of the European schools 
it is the of the 
study and collecting that com- 
the 
the pupils. 

Very recently the author has 


scientific side 


mands closest attention of 


received some eight letters from 


school children of Prof. C. A. 
Hollingshead’s school in Tirana, 
DUTCHMAN'S BREECHES , peice eect 
Albania, and this fact is es- 


pecially well exemplified in them. 


forest 


flowers. 














SHOWY ORCHIS 


- A little aristocrat of the woods, with its glossy, green leaves, silver beneath, 
and its flowers of pinkish white, delightfully fragrant. 














The Forests of Czechoslovakia 
How Our Little Sister Republic Is Solving Some of Her Forestry Problems 


UCKED away in the shadows of the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Bohemian forests, and rapidly 
recovering from the rack and ravages of the recent 


World War, lies 
the little sister Re- 
public of Czechoslo- 
vakia—a harsh- 
sounding word in 
English, perhaps, 
but inbred in it are 
traditions of a race 
buffeted about by 
the storms of Eu- 
ropean politics and 
conflicts, but still 
retaining its integ- 
rity, its language, 
and finally rewin- 
ning its independ- 
ence, lost in the 
great battle of the 
White Mountain, in 
1620. 
Many 
aside from 
pathy, keep this lit- 
tle republic of 13,- 
000,000 fearless 
people in close 
touch with us all. 
Led by an Ameri- 
can professor, the 
people of Bohemia, 
in a swift and pow- 
erful stroke, broke 
away from their 
conquerors and an- 
cient enemies, the 
Austrians, ina 
bloodless revolution 
of October, 1917. 
This same pro- 
fessor, now Presi- 
dent Masaryk, has 


bonds, 
sym- 


built up, in a short 
space of time, an 
organization pat - 
terned in many 


ways after our own. 
have laid down a forest policy which in some respects we 
may well emulate in this country. 








By NELson CourTLANDT BROWN 











A WINTER SCENE IN ONE OF THE PEDUNCULATE OAK FORESTS 


Many of these old oak trees are from 300 to 500 years of age and are used for veneers, furniture, 
wood carvings, and other specialized purposes. Note the mixture of spruce and silver fir trees 
as a second story in the old forest. 


The people of the new republic 


While we are dis- 
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cussing our Capper and Snell bills and arguing about the 
part our forests shall play in the economic welfare of our 
nation, our little sister republic is taking “the bull by the 


horns” and solving 
a similar situation 
in her own way. 
All of the Crown 
lands of the Haps- 
burg family of 
Austria have been 
automatically seized 
and taken over by 
the new régime. 
These comprise the 
bulk and the best of 
the wooded lands 
of the new repub- 
lic. The large es- 
tates belonging to 
the noble families 
of former enemy 
states or to the 
former imperial 
family have been 
taken over without 
any compensation, 
as far as this does 
not interfere with 
any provisions in 
the Peace Treaty. 
All large estates in 
excess of about 700 
acres in extent were 
taken over imme- 
diately following 
the revolution. 
Nearly 30 per 
cent of the total 
area in the new re- 
public is made up 
of forests—an area 
as large as one- 
third of the State 
of New York. The 
total area of the 
new republic is 56,- 
316 square miles. 
The great eco- 


nomic problem facing the new republic was the very bur- 
densome rate of exchange which existed from the outset. 
Even today the Czech crown, normally worth about $0.20, 
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is now worth only about $0.03. They needed many raw 
materials to keep their great industrial plants operating, 
particularly cotton and food supplies. The only com- 
modities they had to offer for export as against their 
heavy imports were beet sugar and the products from their 
forests. 

The annual lumber cut from this new republic is about 
2,544,000,000 board feet, in addition to an equal amount 
of wood expressed in terms of fuel wood. There was a 
great demand for all of the timber available for export 
from Czechoslovakia. Fortunate in its central location, 
it has been able to export successfully to Germany, France, 
Holland, England, Italy, Switzerland, and still later to 
Austria and Hungary. In order to obtain revenues for 
the maintenance of the government, a heavy export tax 
was placed on all the forest products sent out. 

The bulk of the lumber product of Czechoslovakia is 
Norway spruce, called whitewood—perhaps from 35 to 
40 per cent being composed of this species alone. ‘The 
remainder is largely Scotch pine, called redwood in the 
English lumber markets, which comprises about 25 per 
cent of the total cut, the remainder being made up of 
silver fir, oak, beech, and very little larch and ash. 
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In the eastern section of the country, called Slovakia, 
the economic life of the people is intimately associated 
with the forests, most of the people being employed in 
lumbering, lumber manufacturing, and pulp and paper 
manufacturing. In this section whole villages are con- 
structed of wooden houses, an unusual sight anywhere in 
western or southern Europe, and many of them are of 
the log-cabin variety. 

On account of its location, with Germany on the north, 
Poland on the northeast, Rumania and Hungary to the 
east, and Austria to the south, Czechoslovakia is in an 
excellent position to trade off its surplus lumber and for- 
est products in return for food and many other commodi- 
ties which its factories require. A great surplus of beech 
has always existed in Slovakia, and the bent-wood furni- 
ture industry and trade have been developed with remark- 
able success, a large volume of bent-wood chairs, etc., 
being sent to Germany, Spain, Italy, and even to South 
America. 

That portion of the former Austro-Hungarian Kingdom 
now included within Czechoslovakia was one of the most 
important sources of lumber export of that kingdom, 
which held a place next to Russia and Sweden in its im- 
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A TYPICAL CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FOREST UNDER MANAGEMENT 


The chief species are Scotch pine, also called redwood (Pinus silvestris), with a mixture of silver fir. 
This is an adaption of the shelterwood system of management, which, under certain 


have been seeded up from mature trees among the overwood. 


conditions, proves to be most successful. This means a gradual 


removal 


Note the dense and thrifty young trees that 


of the mature trees, during which a new young forest is seeded 


naturally and developed, the rotation being cut down to a minimum. 
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A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF NATURAL REFORESTATION 


This is silver fir (Abies pectinata). 
forests. 


portance in the great lumber-export trade to the heavy 
consuming sections of western Europe and the countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean. From this section the 
Danube and its tributary rivers were used as great high- 
ways of commerce. Rafts and barges in great numbers 
were sent to such ports as Galatz, Constanza, and Braela, 
at or near the mouth of the Danube, on the Black Sea, 
from which the lumber was exported, the logs being manu- 
factured and shipped in small vessels to the great consum- 
ing nations of Italy, Greece, Spain, France, England, and 
the north African countries. This business was largely 
handled by the large and powerful Austro-Hungarian 
organizations in Vienna and Budapest. With the removal 
of these interests from the export trade and the heavy 
depreciation of Austrian currency, a new organization 
had to be built up within the Czechoslovak Republic. This 
situation has been handled in masterful fashion by the 
new government at Prague, and the country is laying the 
foundations of a very prosperous and active trade in its 
surplus lumbef and other forest products. 

The government has assumed the right to impose cut- 
ting restrictions on privately owned forests as well as on 
the state forests, which were largely made up of the old 
Hapsburg Crown Forests. It also exercises regulatory 
measures in an active and co-operative fashion, in order 


Some of the best examples of natural regeneration of forests may be seen in the Bohemian and Slovakian 
Wherever possible, natural reforestation is secured, as it is so much cheaper than to plant the trees after a cutting has been made. 


to maintain the forests owned by the communities and 
municipalities as well as the private corporations and even 
individuals. In this way the country is assured of a con- 
tinuous and fair national forest policy, with the national 
welfare, both for the present and future, uppermost in 
mind. 

The government has determined definitely what the 
supply available for export amounts to, namely, about 20 
per cent of the total production of the country, in round 
figures. On all lumber moving to export destinations a 
tax is imposed at the border, and this accrues directly to 
the benefit and support of the government. When the 
lumber market was exceedingly active, during the years 
1919-20-21, the little republic was able to take advantage 
of a very favorable condition, and, with the return of 
prosperity and the buying power of the lumber-consuming 
sections of Europe, this will continue to play a very im- 
portant part in the financial returns of the national treas- 
ury. The actual export levy or tax varies from time to 
time with the change in relative exchange values of the 
foreign currencies and with the activity of movement in 
each direction. 

The systems of forest management have been built up 
asa result of long experience. Some of the most produc- 
tive forests to be seen anywhere in Europe can be found 
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in Bohemia and Slovakia, where the efficiency of forest 
management has attained its maximum. Many net yields 
of from $2 to $6 per acre per annum equal some of the 
best examples of the well-known forests of Switzerland 
and Germany. The Norway spruce is handled on a rota- 
tion of 80 to 120 years, the pine is handled on a rotation 
of about 90 to 100 years, and the silver fir from 100 to 125 
years. The beech requires from 125 to 150 years for 
proper development, and the oak still longer. 

With the war, lasting for over four years, and with 
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A YOUNG AND GROWING STAND OF EUROPEAN 
BIRCH 


One of the trees of lesser importance in Czechoslovakia. The wood is used 
for turning purposes, novelties, toys, woodenware, and similar things. 


the successive attempts of great Russian armies on the 
eastern frontier, it is surprising that the effects of this 
war are not more disastrous and destructive to these for- 
ests. As a matter of fact, these forests were held back 
as a reserve for an extreme emergency, and it is generally 
supposed that the Hapsburg family saw to it that its own 
forest domain was not injured to the extent that some 
of the other forests were in making cuttings for the 
fighting armies at the front and for the maintenance of 
the great camps. On three different occasions the Rus- 
sians nearly attained the summit of the Carpathian 


Mountains, which lie on the northeast boundary of Czecho- 
slovakia. On one occasion they did attain the summit of 
the divide, and there is a battlefield containing 150,000 
dead within the confines of the great spruce and fir forests 
of the higher reaches of the Carpathians. 

It is interesting to note that about 75 per cent of the 
total forested area of Czechoslovakia has been exploited 
and managed systematically, according to the best forestry 
practices, yielding a regular and steady income, and that in 
eastern Slovakia and Carpathian Russia there are over 
1,000,000 acres of practically inaccessible virgin forests 
which heretofore have not been brought under any 
effective system of management. In this remote region 
are to be found small communities, the homes of which 
are constructed of logs similar to those in remote northern 
Russia. 

After the downfall of the Dual Monarchy the new 
republic succeeded to the ownership of forests held for- 
merly by the reigning family of the monarchy as well as 
those of Hungary, amounting in all to 1,555,045 acres, 
representing 13.5 per cent of the total forest area. As 
most of the forests were held by entailed estates of the 
nobility, provision was made by the Land Reform Law 
for the expropriation of the large holdings, bringing the 
total forest domain of the state to about one-third of the 
total forested area of the country. In order to improve 
the management and exploitation of the private forests 
it is now sought to unite the small timber-owners into co- 
operative forestry proprietors. In this way the forests 
are to be protected against their various enemies, such as 
fire, insects, etc., the clearings reforested, and waste places 
reconverted into forests. The republic promotes or sub- 
sidizes numerous nurseries for the production of seedlings. 

A very large share of the credit for the magnificent 
work which Czechoslovakia is doing in her forestry pro- 
gram is due to Councillor Doctor Karel Siman, Chief and 
Directing Head of the Forestry Department of the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Agriculture at Prague. The people, 
moreover, are generally well informed regarding the im- 
portance and value of their forests and the proper hand- 
ling of them. This is reflected in a splendid educational 
policy. There are two colleges of forestry, namely, at 
Prague and Brno, where directors and inspectors of for- 
estry are educated. In addition to these, there are inter- 
mediate forestry schools, with a four-year curriculum, 
for the education of administrative officials, established 
at Pisek, Zakupy, Hranice, and at Banska and Stiavnica. 
In addition to these, there are three special schools for the 
training of forest rangers and guards at Domazlice, Jen- 
nice, and Lipt. Hradek. There are three large silvicul- 
tural experiment stations maintained at Prague, Brno, and 
at Banska Stiavnica. 

The new republic is to be indeed congratulated on the 
notable progress made in forestry within the compara- 
tively short period of time that it has enjoyed a national 
existence, since the close of the great conflict. 
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FORESTS ARE THE MEASURE OF A NATION’S VIGOR 
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Underwriting the Forests 


OREST conservation has been advanced another step 
F by the recent action of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and its allied companies in offering 
insurance on forest properties. Not that these com- 
panies are the first to provide such coverage. The Globe- 
Rutgers has written some business of this sort for several 
years past. 

This type of insurance, however, is not adapted to 
adequate development on a one-company basis. The 
possible heavy loss: liable to follow from one fire as a 
result of localized adverse climatic conditions makes it 
precarious for any one company to carry more than a 
very limited amount of insurance in one locality. A 
pooling of their interests by several companies for pur- 
poses of a wider distribution of the risk under a unified 
underwriting, inspection, and adjustment policy makes 
possible the more general insurance of property exposed 
to such localized hazard and at a somewhat lower rate. 

It is in this respect that the entrance of this group of 
companies into the field of forest-fire underwriting is 
especially significant. Their underwriting resources are 
very large and the effect on other companies cannot help 
but weigh on the side of their entering this field also. 

For the present, this class of coverage will be taken by 
the companies named only in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. This is as one would 
expect, for forest protection is undoubtedly more nearly 
upon an insurable basis there than elsewhere in the coun- 
try, so far, at least, as concerns privately owned forest 
lands. 

The rates for this insurance vary from $1.25 to $2.50 
per hundred dollars of insurance, according to the 
hazards surrounding the given property, such as expo- 


sure to slash and steam railroads on or adjoining the 
property, and to lumbering operations or blueberry lands 
adjoining. 

On the other credits from the base rate of 
$1.25 are allowed where only hardwood growth is 
insured and also when approved fire patrol is main- 
tained. No insurance will be written on other than mer- 
chantable growth, six inches and over at breast height, 
and so situated as to be salvaged if burned, or on conif- 
erous or mixed growth while being operated or within 
five years after being operated if the slash therefrom 
remains on the ground; nor will insurance aggregating 
more than $25,000 be written on properties in the same 
immediate locality and likely to be swept over by a single 
fire. 

This class of protection will not be of any value to the 
owner of cut-over land who wants to grow a new forest 
crop upon it, but who hesitates to assume the risk of 
having this investment wiped out by fire during the many 
years that it is growing to the size of minimum mer- 
chantability established by the companies as insurable. 
It will, however, bring the companies into contact with 
forests and forestry. We may look for the various state 
forest protection agencies to establish prompt and inti- 
mate contact and co-operation with the insurance com- 
panies, in whom they should recognize a strong and in- 
fluential ally. 

We may likewise confidently expect that the com- 
panies will be quick to recognize the ability of a state’s 
protective organization to control fires in young as 
well as old growth, and to extend its underwriting to 
all classes of forest property as rapidly as conditions 


hand, 


warrant. 


New Hampshire Passes Tax Measure 


EW HAMPSHIRE has tackled the forest tax prob- 

lem and has made a good start. The state legisla- 
ture has passed an act to govern the taxation of growing 
timber on woodlots. ‘This act makes it possible for any 
owner of forest land which is valued at not more than 
$25 an acre, on the average, and which is stocked or is 
to be stocked with young trees, so as to promise a pros- 
pective yield of 25,000 feet to the acre, to have not to 
exceed fifty acres of this land listed as classified forest 
land. Once classified, standing growth on the land shall 
not be taxed except as the owner cuts the timber, in 
which case he shall pay a tax at the same rate and valua- 
tion as other timber of the same character is taxable. 


Relief is provided for the cutting of wood for the owner's 
own use up to a stumpage value of $50. 

When the growth on the land thus classified reaches an 
average figure of 25,000 feet of merchantable timber to 
the acre, the land upon two years’ notice, is transferred 
from the classified list to the general property tax-list, un- 
less the owner shall elect to reduce the volume of growth 
below the limits specified. An owner may withdraw his 
land from classification at any time by the payment of 
regular land and timber tax, and the assessors have au- 
thority to withdraw classified forest land when, in their 
judgment, it becomes more valuable for other uses. 

Although the act is limited in its application, it never- 
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theless should be a strong factor in stimulating woodlot- 
owners in the state to set apart definite portions of their 
farms for the growing of timber crops. Any encourage- 
ment which can be given the farmers to grow timber 
crops along with food crops carries tremendous possibili- 
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ties. 
ownership, 150 million acres, or 40 per cent, are on the 
Once the woodlots throughout the nation are 


Of our 371 million acres of forest land in private 


farms. 
given fair taxation, one major trench in the campaign for 
new forests will have been won. 





Down in 


N NO state in the South proper does forest depletion 
appear to be proceeding at a more rapid rate than in 
Two of its most important industries are at 


Georgia. 
These are industries 


stake—lumbering and naval stores. 
which for years have played an important part in the 
economic life of the state. Until recent years, they fur- 
nished employment to more wage-earners than any other 
manufacturing industry in Georgia. 

It is unfortunate for the prosperity and development 
of the state that the waning of these two ranking indus- 
tries is taking place at a time when the state’s leading 
industry, the manufacture of cotton goods, is hard hit by 
the ravages of the boll weevil. The decline of these three 
industries simultaneously will be a setback to the state 
which will take years to overcome. Already unhealthy 
conditions are in evidence, and while the forests are 
rapidly being exhausted they have, nevertheless, rescued 
many cotton-growers from bankruptcy in some sections 
of the state. The farmer, dependent upon his cotton 
crop and finding it devastated by the boll weevil, has been 
turning to his woodlot as his main means of support. 

During a period of less than a decade and a half, the 
production of lumber in Georgia has declined practically 
50 per cent—a loss to the state of over $13,000,000 annu- 
ally in the sale of lumber alone. During the same period 
the state has lost 1,300 sawmills, or 65 per cent of the 
number operating in 1909. In the naval-stores industry 
the shrinkage has been still more marked, that industry 
having declined in productive vigor 75 per cent in the last 
twenty years. 

There are twenty million acres of forest land in the 
state, all of which has been cut over with the exception 
of about one million acres. ‘The extent to which these 
conditions have affected the wage-earners of the state is 
indicated by the fact that in 1900 the primary forest in- 
dustries of the state supplied employment to 38,827 wage- 
earners, and in 1920 to only 23,141—a decrease of 40 per 
cent. In both 1900 and 1910 the forest industries of 
Georgia supplied employment to more persons than all 
other industries combined, excluding the manufacture of 





cotton goods. 
The situation is much more serious than the people of 
the state appreciate. If its nineteen million acres of cut- 


over land were being developed agriculturally, the future 


Georgia 


would hold out greater promise; but the area of land in 
farms has actually declined in the past ten years. ‘The 
greatest enemy of the future of these cut-over lands is 
the widespread public apathy and ignorance in respect to 
the evils of forest depletion within the state. 

But the picture is not all dark. ‘There are clear evi- 
dences of a public awakening, for which the Georgia 
Forestry Association, aided by a number of the leading 
newspapers of the state, deserves first credit. In less 
than two years this association has crystallized a state- 
wide sentiment for action in behalf of Georgia's forest 
lands. At a meeting held in Macon on May 29, the 
Governor, prominent newspapers, representatives of the 
state’s forest industries, the State College of Agricul- 
ture, and the State Department of Agriculture pledged 
the association their support to a definite forest program 
for Georgia, which will include a forest department and 
an occupational tax on the forest-producing industries. 
The measure will come before the state legislature this 
summer. 

Opportunities for state development and progress by 
enlightened utilization of forest land are unexcelled in 
Georgia. Its wood-producing power is tremendous if 
only put to use instead of being abandoned as an old 
mine. Speaking before a Georgia meeting recently, Mr. 
Austin Cary said: 

“My own belief is, and that has thirty years’ experi- 
ence behind it, during which I have worked in every 
timber region of the United States and seen the forests 
in several European countries, that no region in the world 
probably has greater natural facilities for producing tim- 
ber values than the district centering on the Okefinoke 
swamp. Longleaf and particularly slash pine 
characterize this region, the latter, in my opinion, a spe- 
cies which will be recognized in the future for the com- 
bination of utility in its products, for its readiness of 
reproduction and rapidity of growth, as one of the most 
valuable trees on the earth’s surface.” 

If the Georgia Forestry Association can continue to 
inspire in the citizens of the state some such appreciation 
and confidence of the value of their forest soils and their 
native species, it will have more than half solved the task 


before it. 











What Are Forests, Parks, and Game Refuges? 


Steps Taken by National Parks Committee to Formulate a Defmite Policy 
for Creation and Administration of These Areas 


UCH confusion and misunderstanding exists in 

the public mind as to the essential differences 

between federal or state forests and parks. The 
place of game refuges in relation to forests and parks is 
likewise not always clear. In an effort to establish clearly 
understood and commonly accepted standards for the 
establishment and administration of these public areas, 
the National Parks Committee, a voluntary council com- 
posed of representatives from some twenty-eight different 
organizations, has adopted a set of definitions which it 
hopes will serve as the basis for a permanent policy. 

The committee does not consider its report as final, but 
is seeking to improve it through constructive suggestions 
from persons and organizations interested in the respective 
movements. Believing that the proposed policy is of deep 
interest to readers of AMERICAN Forestry, essential ex- 
tracts from it are quoted below: 

“Any policy dealing with national and state parks, for- 
ests, and game refuges must be, at bottom, a land policy. 
To be sound, it must rest upon the use of the entire land 
in the country for the purposes to which each portion of 
it is best suited in filling the essential needs of the people. 
These needs include not only the material measurable ones, 
food and shelter, but the intangible spiritual ones which 
come under the head of recreation. 

“Thus we must have not only farm lands to produce 
food, forest lands to produce wood for houses, for news- 
print, and for a thousand other indispensable commodities, 
but also park lands for recreation. In fact, the recently 
recognized demand for recreation, particularly outdoor 
recreation, is increasing so rapidly, as its economic im- 
portance comes to be realized, that the lands heretofore 
set aside as parks do not suffice, and the need must be met 
by utilizing lands primarily used for forest production. 
A further land requirement is the maintenance of a part of 
the natural flora and fauna, undisturbed by outside agen- 
cies, for education and scientific research. This requires 
the setting aside and preservation of certain areas, selected 
so as to represent the more important types of plant and 
animal life, and, so far as may be, the maintaining of the 
balance of nature on these areas. 

“The tendency is for land eventually to be used for the 
needs to which it is best suited, but this too often comes 
about only after a long and wasteful process of trial and 
error, during which enormous values in natural resources 
are permanently destroyed. Among the values so de- 
stroyed are not only the natural plants and animals so 
necessary to science and education, but recreational fea- 
tures and vast quantities of timber and minerals. Hence 
the need for a sound land policy extending to and cover- 
ing in its scope national and state parks, forests, and game 
refuges. 
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“Whenever a particular area could be put to one of sev- 
eral conflicting uses, a decision as to which use shall pre- 
vail ought obviously be made in accordance with a con- 
sistent policy based on the public interest. Without such 
a policy, there will be a continuance of the present struggle 
between those who wish to develop and consume all nat- 
ural resources as rapidly as possible, often regardless of 
the future, and those who want to make parks wherever 
possible, regardless of legitimate needs for the resources 
which would thereby be withdrawn from use. The former 
argue that the general welfare requires the opening up of 
all regions to their fullest economic use; the latter accuse 
their opponents of selfish materialism, and claim that the 
public has a right to do as it pleases with its lands and 
resources. ‘There is danger from both sides. The over- 
rapid exploitation of new regions in the past has brought 
a reaction which is reflected in the strong sentiment for 
parks and in an oftentimes vague desire to preserve every- 
thing, regardless of legitimate needs. It is important to 
find a solution which can form the basis of a sound public 
policy. 

PARKS 


“The purpose in creating parks is to preserve the 
scenery, the natural and historic objects, and the plants 
and wild life. The objects are the enjoyment of the peo- 
ple and the aiding of education and scientific study by 
keeping such areas unimpaired. Thereby certain portions 
of nature’s handiwork will be kept for recreation, for 
science, and for education, both for this and for future 
generations. 


Wuat NaTIoNAL Parks SHOULD CoNnTAIN 


“National parks should contain features distinctly na- 
tional in interest, and should preferably be of considerable 
magnitude, the size ordinarily to be governed by adminis- 
trative considerations. The establishment of a national 
park must depend on the character of the scenic, scientific, 
or historic features, not upon the opportunity to develop 
a recreation resort. Herein lies one of the distinctions 
between national and state parks. 

“National parks should be protected completely from 
any and all utilitarian and commercial enterprises save 
those necessary for and subservient to legitimate park 
uses. The scientific, health, esthetic, and spiritual values 
of national parks will greatly increase as population multi- 
plies and the country becomes more fully settled and more 
widely appropriated to utilitarian purposes. Judge John 
Barton Payne, former Secretary of the Interior, says: 
‘If the national parks may be encroached on for a com- 
mercial purpose, sooner or later they will be destroyed.’ 

“The national parks should be so administered that they 

[Continued on page 443] 











The Doctor Bill of the Logan Elm 


By C. E. BARTLETT 


TANDING at the foot of a small knoll, its huge 
branches spreading their protecting shadows over 
sight-seers with the same kindliness that they did 

over the Indians and settlers in earlier years, the Logan 
Elm still looms as one of Ohio’s great landmarks. 

But trees as well as everything else get old; and when 
they become aged they are not so able and capable of 
holding their own against the elements as when they were 
young. At any rate, the Logan Elm has almost exhausted 
its resources for the fight against Nature and has appealed 
to outside help to continue its battle and lengthen the 
period that it may stand as an historic mark. 

The faithful old tree was not without friends in the 


he came cold and naked and he clothed him not. During 
the course of the last long and bloody war Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my 
love for the whites that my countrymen pointed as they 
passed and said, ‘Logan is the friend of white men.’ | 
had even thought to live with you, but for the injuries of 
one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood 
and unprovoked, murdered all the relatives of Logan, not 
sparing even his women and children. There runs not a 
drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature. 
This called on me for revenge. I have sought it. I have 
killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my 
country, 1 rejoice at the beams of peace. Yet do not 

harbor the thought that 








Ohio Senate, and when 
money was needed for the 
necessary repairs to its 
damaged constitution, Sen- 
ator C. C. Chappelear, of 
the roth District, presented 
a bill before the Senate ask- 
ing for $2,000 to doctor up 
the massive elm. Before 
this bill was presented the 
budget of Ohio carried a 
sum of $500 for the care of 
the recreation grounds 
about the tree, but did not 
provide for the upkeep of 
the elm itself. 

Although the bill in ques- 
tion did not pass, commit- 
tees of the House and 
Senate, who apportioned 
the State’s budget for the 
next two years, made the 
following provision: $1,500 
for the repairs on the tree; 
$500 for additional land; 
$600 for the upkeep of the park; $50 for a custodian and 
a deficit of $18. 

But why, you may ask, does a tree rate such attention 
from the public as to receive such an appropriation? The 
answer is that under this elm a treaty was held by Dun- 
more with Chief Cornstalk, of the Shawnees, and Logan, 
the chief of the Mingo tribe, who declined to be present at 
the treaty, sent a message which was read before the 
assembled red and white men. This message is today 
still considered the classic of Indian oratory. That was 
in 1774; but the message as well as the tree still lives to 
illumine that early page of our history. Logan’s message, 
simple in language and thought and showing the man’s 
fine character, reads as follows: 

“T appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry and he gave him not meat; if ever 





A CEREMONY OF DEDICATION UNDER THE LOGAN ELM 
ABOUT 1912, BEFORE IT WAS TREATED AND CARED FOR 
AS IT IS NOW 


mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never felt fear. He 
will not turn on his heel to 
Who is there 


Not 


save his life. 
to mourn for Logan? 
one.” 

In making formal nomi- 
nation of the Logan Elm 
for the Hall of Fame for 
Trees, Mr. Frank ‘Tall- 
madge, chairman of the 
Logan Elm Committee of 
the Ohio State Archzologi- 
cal and Historical Society, 
says: 

“A small plot of ground, 
with the Logan Elm in a 
wedge-shaped corner, was 
secured by Miss Ruggles, 
of Circleville, and by her 








Plotograph by H. E. Zimmerman presented to the _ state 
through the Ohio State 


Archeological and Histori- 
cal Society about 1912, after 
which the elm received its first treatment of any kind, 
consisting principally of cabling and mulching. The 
dedicatory exercises were attended by a vast concourse, 
including many representatives of various Indian tribes, 
then in session at Columbus. ‘The park at once became 
the Mecca for students of local history as well as lovers 
of nature. A shelter-house was erected in the form of 
an original log cabin. There is also on a knoll above the 
tree an elaborate memorial, marking the site of the home 
of the pioneer owner of the land, Captain Boggs, in which 
three generations were born and reared. This stone has 
embedded on one side a bas-relief descriptive of an Indian 
attack on a pioneer’s cabin and some early family record 
depicting the hardships of our forefathers and mothers. 
Later a handsome memorial was erected to the Indian 
Chief Logan, upon which is inscribed his message, read 
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THE STATE. 
OFF BY A STORM SOME TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 








Photograph by John A. Coles 
THE LOGAN ELM AS IT LOOKS TODAY, SHOWING THE SPLENDID RESULT OF THE CARE AND TREATMENT GIVEN IT BY 


IT WAS A LARGE TREE AT THE TIME OF THE TREATY, 150 YEARS AGO, THE TOP PART BEING BLOWN 
IT IS OWNED BY THE STATE OF OHIO AND IS CARED FOR BY THE 


COMMONWEALTH IN ITS ANNUAL BUDGET. THE TREE HAS BEEN NOMINATED FOR THE HALL OF FAME BY FRANK 
TALLMADGE, OF THE OHIO ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT COLUMBUS, CHAIRMAN OF THE LOGAN ELM COMMITTEE 


at the treaty, with a bas-relief in copper of the Indian 
head adopted by the Federal Government and placed on 
the five-cent coin; also a copper plate of the Logan Elm, 
giving its dimensions, intending to illustrate for all time 
the immense size and beauty of the tree. This stone, with its 
base, was presented by the near-by residents, including the 
county-seat of Circleville, and reflects credit on the donors. 

“There was also a memorial placed in the park by the 
descendants of Cresap, whom all historians, based upon 
affidavits of some officers of Dunmore’s army (including 
George Rogers Clark) exonerate, affirming that Logan 
was mistaken, the murders being committed by one Great- 
house when Cresap was seventy miles distant. 


“A register kept in the cabin indicates the number of 
visitors the past two seasons to be twenty thousand. His- 
torical and family organizations meet in the park and are 
beginning to donate trees. An avenue of elms is pro- 
posed. Secretary C. B. Galbreath, of the State Society, 
has transplanted twenty seedlings from the elm, which 
are doing well, some of them twenty inches in length, 
both above and below the ground. 

“The old elm will be recabled and mulched this summer. 
We are assured by those competent to express an opinion 
that the tree will hold its present beauty and vigor for 
fifty years, while some life will exist fifty years thereafter.” 


THAT LONG-LEGGED GUY 
By Charles V. Brereton. 


Section hand a workin’ on a railway track, 
Built him a fire, then turned his back. 

Th’ foreman phoned fer th’ extra crew. 
Jiminy Chrismus! I never seen such a stew: 
Fences burned down and crops burned up; 
Th’ ground was as bare as a Mexican pup. 


Th’ boss come a rarein’ on number four. 
Ten miles away you coulda heard him roar. 
The gang all cringed when they seen his eyes, 
For th’ fire had burned a coupla railroad ties. 
“Git on th’ job an’ save th’ bridges; 

Ne’mine th’ rest; let ’er go to th’ ridges.” 


Them wuz th’ orders. We all jumped in, 
’Cause when th’ boss is mad he’s meaner’n sin. 
But a long-legged guy in a old white hat, 
Come a chousin’ around like he smelled a rat. 
Him an’ th’ boss got to talkin’ a lot, 

An’ something happened—I dunno what. 


We had to surround thet doggoned fire. 

’Twas th’ first time, I believe, I ever earned my hire. 
Th’ boss got out an’ made us work like niggers; 

Fer th’ next three months Ill be chock full o’ chiggers. 
Thet long-legged guy in th’ old white hat, 

He musta told thet boss right where he was at. 
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Staunton’s Winning Essay 


The local chapter of the D. A. R. at Staunton, Virginia, offers 
annually a medal to the student writing the best essay on some 
historic subject. This year, writes Miss Neva R. Selman, this 
custom was slightly departed from and the subject assigned was 
“Forestry as Related to American Patriotism”’—the thought being 
that Staunton’s boys and girls would be better citizens for having 
given serious thought and study to the preservation of our for- 
ests, in its patriotic aspect. The children made fine response, 
and the winning essay, written by Charles D. Ker, was really ex- 
cellent. His comprehensive grasp of his subject is indicated by 
the following, taken from the essay: 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 


“Can it be imagined for a moment that this fervid patriotic 
utterance could have reference to a land of mere bricks and 
mortar, a man-made land, rather than a land of great open 
spaces and mighty forests, a land of sunshine and shadows, 
where the green carpet of the rolling meadows is succeeded by 
the cool and quiet shadows of the mighty forests! And could 
the fire of patriotism be kindled in any heart by a vast, unbroken, 
denuded, treeless tract, so that it would spontaneously sing forth 
with pride, ‘This is my own, my native land!’ Or would the 
village blacksmith shop have had any really poetic setting had it 
not stood ‘under a spreading chestnut tree. And yet, under 
the ruthless hand of man, the mighty forests have been, and are 
being, devastated, not merely for man’s necessary use, but by 
reason of man’s ignorance and carelessness. 

“No man who really loves his country would for one moment 
cast any obstacle in its march of progress, or do aught but en- 
courage the proper utilization of the products of the forests as 
well as the products of the field, but it is equally true that no 
patriotic man can fail to view with alarm a wasteful and un- 
necessary destruction of the forests. The care and protection 
of the forests is not for the purpose of preventing man from 
making use of their products, but of affording the maximum 
production with the minimum wasteful destruction. But the 
purpose and object of those who advocate the preservation of 
the forests by the application of the rules governing proper 
forestry is not merely to preserve their beauty and grandeur 
beneath whose quiet, cooling shades poets may sing or patriots 
may worship, but even from the standpoint of strict utility and 
national prosperity, and aside from the standpoint of these sen- 
timental considerations, it is absolutely necessary that the forests 
be handled in a prudent, careful, and guarded way, so that the 
waste of today may not bring the want of tomorrow. 

“Then, too, it must be borne in mind that a treeless land is an 
arid land. The care and preservation of the forests is essential, 
that the fields and meadows may continue to be green and pro- 
ductive by the natural regulation of the supply of moisture. 

“It must be borne in mind that the destruction of a forest may 
be an extremely rapid process, whereas the growth of forest 
trees is, under the most favorable conditions, necessarily slow. 
A carelessly started fire may wipe out in a day vast tracts of 
valuable timber that it has taken years to grow, and will take 
years to replace. 

“True patriotism springs from the heart and evinces a sincere 
and deep love of country, and not merely an acquiescence in its 
form of government and observance of its laws and statutes. 
The true patriot loves his country for its beauty, its productive- 
ness, its progress, and prosperity. And the true patriot will 
show his love of country and patriotism not merely by empty 
words, but by deeds. There can be no question that active partici- 
pation in the care and preservation of the forests, in the planting 
and care of trees, in perpetuating the beauty and promoting the 


prosperity of his country should be the duty and pleasure of 
every patriotic citizen. Joining with the great army of patriots 
in this land of liberty, he should 
“Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song.” 


More Land for Eastern National Forests 


The National Forest Reservation Commission has authorized 
the purchase of 11,457 acres in eight Eastern States for National 
Forest purposes, according to the United States Forest Service. 

The most signal purchase consisted of ten parcels, with a total 
area of 5,309 acres, in McKean, Forest, and Warren Counties, 
Pennsylvania, within the Allegheny National Forest. The area 
now being acquired by the government on the headwaters of the 
Allegheny River is nearly 110,000 acres. 

The purchase of 1,015 acres was authorized as an addition to 
the Monongaheia National Forest, chiefly in Pocahontas and Pen- 
dleton Counties, West Virginia. This forest is largely designed 
to protect the headwaters of the Monongahela River, the chief 
southern cributary of the Ohio River. 

The purchase of 877 acres located on the headwaters of the 
James River, in Virginia, was authorized, and in North Carolina 
the purchase of 1,585 acres, largely on the waters of the Catawba 
River. In Tennessee the purchase of 335 acres was authorized in 
Green County, as an addition to the Pisgah National Forest. Two 
hundred and sixty-seven acres in Oconee County, South Carolina, 
and 129 acres in Rabun County, Georgia, were approved for pur- 
chase as parts of the Nantahala National Forest. This forest pro- 
tects extensive water-power developments on the Savannah River, 
from which power is distributed over an extensive area in upper 
South Carolina and Georgia to a large number of cities and towns 
and numerous industrial enterprises. 


“AIN’T NATURE WONDERFUL!” 
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John E. Rhodes Dies 


John Edgar Rhodes, for the last eight years secretary-manager 
of the Southern Pine Association and widely known throughout 


the lumber industry and in business circles of the United States, 
Mr. Rhodes 


However, apprehension as to 


died early Saturday morning, June 2, at New Orleans. 
had been ill for the last two months. 
the seriousness of his illness was not felt by his associates until 


last Monday, when his condition took a turn for the worse. Death 
was due to a complication of diseases. 
John E. Rhodes was born at Kent, Ohio, July 9, 1874. His 


parents were James and Martha Rhodes. When he was a boy he 
moved with his parents to Brainerd, Minnesota, where Mr. Rhodes 
started in newspaper work at an early age, and he eventually be- 
came a writer on the Minneapolis Tribune. One of his big stories 
while connected with the Minneapolis newspaper was covering the 
Leech Lake Chippewa Indian uprising in Minnesota in 1898, when 
Mr. Rhodes secured the first and only story of the fighting between 
government troops and settlers on the one side and the Indians 
on the other. 

Leaving newspaper work in 1808, Mr. Rhodes became secretary- 
manager of the Northern Pine Association, serving in that capacity 
for ten years. Again, in 1912, Mr. Rhodes harkened to the call of 
the newspaper life, when he became publisher and editor of the 
Tacoma (Washington) Tribune. 

In January, 1915, Mr. Rhodes was elected secretary-manager of 
the Southern Pine Association and came to New Orleans at that 
time to open up headquarters of the association and perfect that 
organization. 

Mr. Rhodes was recognized as one of the best-informed men in 
the lumber industry of the country, having a broad and accurate 
knowledge of virtually all phases, branches, and conditions in that 
business, and his counsel and advice have been sought frequently 
by many lumbermen and associations outside his own organization. 
He was known as a man of broad vision and forward-looking 
attitude and always mindful of the public’s interest in his handling 
of the policy of his association. For many years he had been an 
advocate of forestry and he was one of the leaders in the forestry 
movement in Minnesota and the Great Lakes States, as he had 
been in the South. 


Weeks Law Support in the Keystone State 


The Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, recognizing the 
necessity for securing and strengthening the operation of the 
Weeks Law under the full appropriation of $2,000,000 annually, as 
originally provided, recently passed comprehensive resolutions 
which, approved by Governor Pinchot, were transmitted to the 
President and other high officials of the Federal Government. 

While expressing appreciation of the fiscal conditions following 
the war, which justified the curtailment of this annual expendi- 
ture temporarily, the resolutions urgently recommend, as vital to 
the welfare of the nation, increasing liberality of appropriations 
for the purchase and administration of lands under the provisions 
of the Weeks Law, calling attention to the virtual famine threat- 
ened by the failing timber supply in the Eastern States and the 
resulting expense of transportation. 

Pennsylvania herself has purchased and is administering as 
State Forests more than 1,130,000 acres of land, chiefly on the 
watersheds of navigable rivers, and, in order to more nearly meet 
the need of forest restoration on the remaining 13,000,000 acres 
of land chiefly valuable for forest production, she has offered to 
the legislature an amendment of the State Constitution which will 
authorize a bond issue of $25,000,000 for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 additional acres of land for State Forests. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S RECORD 
PLANTING 


More than 6,200,000 
planted by private owners of forest land in 


forest trees were 


Pennsylvania during the spring of 1923, 
according to an announcement made by 


Major R. Y. Stuart, the State’s Chief For- 
ester. This is the largest number of trees 
that have been planted on privately owned 
forest land in any one year in the history 
of the state. These trees will reforest 
about 6,000 acres of land that would other- 
wise remain idle. 

Forest trees were planted this spring in 
every county of the state. Berks County 
leads all the other counties in having the 
largest number of forest-tree planters. One 
hundred and eight of them set out a total 
of 335,000 trees. The largest number of 
trees were set out in Indiana County. 
Twenty-seven different owners of forest 
land planted a total of 400,000 trees. 

The 1,600 private planters that set out 
trees this spring included farmers, lumber- 
men, water companies, mining companies, 
municipalities, and other organizations in- 
terested in forest-tree planting. The mining 
companies planted 1,140,000 trees, water 
companies 675,000, and municipalities over 
550,000. The remaining 3,350,000 trees were 
planted by small timberland owners scat- 
tered all over the state. 

Major Stuart is impressed with the way 
forest-tree planting is progressing. During 
the last 15 years more than 25,000,000 trees, 
grown in the nurseries of the Department 
of Forestry, were set out on privately owned 
land, and during the last 20 years about 
35,000,000 trees were planted on the state 
forests. Applications for more than 1,000,- 
000 trees have already been filed with the 
Department of Forestry for trees to be 
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planted during the spring of 1924. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the total annual output 
of the nurseries will be 20,- 
000,000 by 1925. 


state forest 


DEAN OF FOREST SUPERVISORS 
SUCCUMBS 


Col. Willis M. Slosson, the dean of forest 
supervisors, died Sunday, May 20, at Los 


Angeles, after an operation. He was 74 





COL. WILLIS M. SLOSSON 


years old, having been born in Oswego, New 
York, May 23, 1849. Colonel Slosson 
claimed the distinction of having been the 
first forest supervisor appointed when the 
forest reserves were created and adminis- 





tered by the Department of Interior. He 
was appointed by President McKinley un- 
der date of May 14, 1808, the appointment 
taking effect July 1, 1808. A few months 
later he came west and assumed charge of 
the eastern division of the Pine Mountain 
and Zaca Lake Forest Reserve, in Santa 
Barbara and Ventura counties, with head- 
at Hordhoff, in the Ojai Valley, 
Ventura County. Later, this and the Santa 
Barbara reserves were united as the Santa 
Barbara National Forest, with headquarters 
at Santa Barbara. 

As a pioneer of forestry, many strange 
and intricate problems came before Colonel 
Slosson, but he was able to solve them to the 
satisfaction of the settlers and in a manner 
that endeared him to his rangers. Although 
it is nine years since he left the service, he 
was not forgotten by the men who served 
under him, few of whom are now in the 
Forest Service. 

In September, 1913, Colonel Slosson suf- 
fered a partial sunstroke while leading a 
fight against a forest fire in the mountains 
near Santa Barbara. A few months later 
he resigned, his resignation taking effect 
June 30, 1914. At that time he made the 
following statement, quite characteristic of 


quarters 


the man: 

“IT am not sorry at all for this 16 years’ 
experience, although if I had kept out of 
the Forest Service I would probably have 
been better fixed financially today. But I 
believe I have accomplished something for 
the future and, at least, made friends for 
the Forest Service among the people in and 
about the Santa Barbara National Forest.” 

In the fall of the year he resigned as for- 
est supervisor Colenel Slosson was elected 
mayor of Santa Barbara, serving two years 
as the last formally elected mayor of that 


city. 








Every tree lover should receive the beautifully illustrated monthly magazine American Forestry. Write to 
the Office, 914 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C., for a sample copy. 
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What Are Forests, Parks, and Game Refuges? 


[Continued from page 437] 


may be used for the purposes for which they 
were created, without pecuniary profit to 
private individuals or corporations, aside 
from reasonable compensation for services 
rendered. 

“The parks should be made as accessible 
as possible to persons in every walk of life 
who wish to visit them for what they have 
to offer of natural beauty and interest; but 
they should be kept wholly free from ex- 
traneous amusement, particularly of the so- 
called ‘jazz’ type, which distracts their users 
from an appreciation of nature’s wonders, 
introduces an atmosphere of vulgarity, and 
destroys the enjoyment of nature. So, also, 
to serve the uses of all, some parts of each 
national park should be accessible only by 
trail for the benefit of those who wish to get 
away from the tourist stream of the motor 
roads and enjoy the charm of solitude and 
of the open spaces. 


STATE PARKS 


“State parks should contain features of 
outstanding state importance, or be suitable 
for development as recreation centers for 
the use of urban populations. Size appears 
to be unimportant, aside from administrative 
considerations. More than two-thirds of the 
states have, or are about to have, state parks 
of one kind or another. Some states have 
also state forests, which serve for recrea- 
for creating 
outdoor 


tion. The primary incentive 
these parks has generally 
recreation, to supply public playgrounds for 
populations of the 


been 
the congested cities ; 
often, as in the case of bathing beaches or 
are unim- 


picnic grounds, scenic features 


portant. Thus, in its primary incentive, the 
state park differs radically from the national 


lr 


Forests 

“The purpose of forests, national and 
state, is to protect and maintain, in a perma- 
nently productive or useful condition, lands 
unsuited to agriculture, but capable of yield- 
ing timber or other general public benefits. 
Forests not only produce timber and forage, 
but protect stream-flow, and thus play a 
very—indeed, a most important—part in 
irrigation and in water for domestic use and 
for power, as well as in flood prevention and 
soil preservation. They contain economic 
resources, which in the National Forests are 
very large, but which experience has shown 
would be quickly dissipated if allowed to 
fall into the hands of individuals. Among 
these resources may be counted outdoor 
recreation. 

“All the resources of a forest should be 
developed to the greatest possible extent 
consistent with permanent productivity, un- 
der the principle of co-ordinated use. Thus 
in utilizing the timber the forest is to be cut 
in such a way that it will perpetuate itself, 
sources of water are to be safeguarded, and 


cuttings so located as not to injure features 
of scenic importance. The principle of use 
of resources is the vital distinction between 
forests and parks; the former are conserved 
through wise use, while the use of the latter 
must be restricted to enjoyment and to sci- 
entific and educational purposes. Forests 
pay for themselves and bring in revenue; 
parks, though sometimes self-supporting, 
generally cost money, but yield solid, though 
intangible, benefits much greater than the 
cost. 

“Public forests serve the additional, and 
very important, purpose of demonstration 
areas by showing neighboring private own- 
ers how forest lands may be handled so as 
to yield a permanent income rather than be 
exploited and abandoned, as so often happens. 


More NATIONAL ForEsts NEEDED 


“The National Forests already contain the 
bulk of the forested land remaining in the 
public domain after the agricultural land 
had been homesteaded and the cream of the 
forest lands taken up under the timber and 
stone act. But in various western states 
there are still some 8,000,000 acres which 
are unreserved and should now be included 
in National Forests. 

“Since the National Forests contain much 
beautiful scenery and offer large opportuni- 
ties for camping, fishing, and hunting, they 
are incidentally national playgrounds of 
enormous value. The Forest Service is 
fully aware of this and is developing this 
aspect of the forests so successfully that last 
year they were visited by between six and 
seven million persons. 


State Forests 


“Any land owned by a state and devoted 
primarily to the production of timber and 
to the use of its other resources should be 
administered as a state forest. 

“States purchase and set aside lands as 
state forests in order to conserve the forests 
through wise use, to derive a revenue, and 
to set an example in forestry for private 
owners. The last is particularly important, 
because state forests comprise only a small 
percentage of the total forest land, and, 
though they will doubtless increase, can 
probably never be depended upon as a main 
source of timber supply. 

“State forests will not be selected for 
scenic features; but the forest itself is an 
attraction to all lovers of nature and fur- 
nishes shelter for game and other wild life. 
Hence state forests, though serving an eco- 
nomic purpose, can be used for hunting, fish- 
ing, and camping, and therefore play an 
important part in outdoor recreation. States 
which own well-administered forests do not 
need so many state parks as others, so far 
as recreation is concerned. In such states, 
parks will be necessary for preserving nat- 
ural features or historic sites which should 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens (showing the end, 
*““quarter’’ and ““flat’’ grains of each wood) with text telling uses, 
properties, distributions, etc. 





A volume of AMERICAN Woops open. The plates containing 
the specimens go with the text into the clasped book-like cover. 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to identify all of the trees 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States at any 
season of the year. 891 illustrations. 








The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages facing each 
other are devoted to a species. ‘““Its illustrations almost carry the 
scent and touch of the original." —New York Times. 


“These books are gems and worth far more than you ask for 
them.’’— Luther Burbank. 


Mouuts of Woods for Microscope and for Lantern, Tree-Studies for 
Lantern, and Greeting and other Cards of Woods of unique interest 


Send for announcements and samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FORESTER—Experienced graduated forester from 
large middle-west university. Master of Science 
degree in forestry. A specialist in tree diseases. 
At present employed in City Forestry work in 
city of 140,000 inhabitants, but would like change 
to a larger city. Ilave had five years of ex- 
perience in eastern, middle-west, and southern 
sections of the country. Would prefer southern 


California. Address Box 5020, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. (4-6-23) 
GRADUATE FORESTER would like job in 


Southern Appalachians or Southern Pine Region. 
Four years in Forest Service. One year in 
France lumbering with ioth Engineers. One 
year in state work in fire prevention, where he 
is now. Has worked from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama and in Idaho. Some agricultural experi- 
ence. Address Box 5035, care AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY MacazinE, Washington, D. C. (5-7-23) 


GRADUATE FORESTER with 8 years of experi- 
ence, both practical and technical, in the United 
States and Canada. Has had charge of large 
logging operations, estimated large areas of 
timberland for both buyer and seller. Open to 
change of employment. Best of references fur- 


nished. Address Box 5040, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 
(5-7-23) 


WwW ANTED—POSI TION BY A FORESTER, 12 


years’ varied experience in northern and south- 
ern forests; ex-forest supervisor, at present 
secretary of forestry association. Especially 
competent in forest management; practical, 
commercial forestry; forest protection; pub- 
licity and administrative work. Desires em- 
ployment by large lumber company or state 


forestry 
robust 
perience. 


CAN 
Bo 


department. 
physique and invaluable 
Address Box 5045, 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 


Pleasing _ personality, 
practical ex- 
care AMERI- 

Washington, 


(6-8-23) 





TECHNICAL FORESTER, graduate 1914, 
nine years’ experience in technical forestry and 
private logging work, wishes to make a change. 
At present in Government position of responsi- 
bility. Capable of taking charge of logging en- 
gineering, forestry, or forest engineering depart- 
ment and making it a success. If you need a 
forestry man write me, and I will furnish refer- 
ences and complete outline of experience first 
letter. Address Box 5050, care of AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAG: AZINE, Washington, D. C. 


with 





FORE STER— Experienced graduate with eight 
years’ practical experience in lumbering and 
state forestry work desires position, either in 
state or private work. Address Box 5055, care 


of AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 

Washington, D. C. (7-9 -23) 
WANTED 

SOLICITOR for reputable Tree Surgery Com- 


pany, vicinity of New York City. Address Box 
5010, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY, Wash- 
ington, D. (3-5-23) 


EXPERT TREEMEN WANTED—We will re- 
quire this year a number of experienced treemen 
and tree surgeons at various points throughout 
the eastern seaboard. Please write fully your 
qualifications. Address Box 5030, care AMERI- 
can Forestry Macazine, Washington, D. C. 
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be kept intact for scientific, educational, or 
other special reasons, and for furnishing 
breathing spaces for the congested popula- 
tion of cities. 


GAME REFUGES 


“The purpose of game refuges is the pro- 
tection and propagation of game and other 
wild life. 

“Game refuges serve as sources from 
which the surrounding cotintry is stocked 
with game, and also for the preservation of 
useful and interesting species which have 
become unduly reduced in numbers. 

“Game refuges are both state and federal; 
but, as their purposes are more for local 
than for national benefit, they should be 
established chiefly by states. 

“From the point of view of a sound pub- 
lic land policy, all the remaining unreserved 
public domain should be handled under the 
principle of co-ordinated use, just as the 
National Forests are handled. None of it 
should be alienated except that suited to the 
raising of farm crops—an insignificant pro- 
portion. The rest should be permanently 
withdrawn from entry and placed under ad- 
ministration, preferably under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 




















THE EXTINCT DODO 


Some persons not versed in natural his- 
tory, when they hear reference made to the 
Dodo, imagine it to have been some fabled 
bird of the far-distant past. As a matter 


of fact, up to about 250 years ago this 
curious bird was quite plentiful on the 


island of Mauritius, near the African coast, 
its only known habitat. It derives its name 
from the Portuguese word “duodo,’ mean- 
“simpleton.” The Dodo was twice as 
large as an average-sized turkey. Its 
plumage was ash-colored, its bill darkish, 
and its legs and feet clumsy and yellow. 
No Dodo was ever known to exist after 
1681. What caused-its extinction is not 


ing 





known. As the Dutch navigators who 
landed on the island of Mauritius in the 
16th century called this bird “Walgh- 
vogel,’ or “nauseous,” because it was not 
palatable with any kind of cooking, it is 
not likely that it became extinct because it 
was eagerly sought as a dainty for the table. 

In 1870, Col. Nicholas Pike was 
American consul in Mauritius, he presented 
to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, of New York City, through Mr. J. 
Carson Brevourt, a number of bones of this 
extinct bird that had been excavated on the 
island. From these bones and some others 
received from the University of Cambridge, 
England, a complete articulated skeleton 
has been constructed and is on exhibition 
in the above museum. The restored speci- 
men shown here is also the property of the 
museum. 


when 


CLOTHING CHINA’S HILLS WITH 
GREEN 


American travelers who have complained 
of the monotony of the bare hills and plains 
of north China will be interested to hear 
that the Province of Shansi now has a 
Bureau of Forestry, with six branches, and 
that tree planting on government-owned land 
is proceeding steadily. 

The Shansi Government, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of Com- 
merce, is also encouraging private foresta- 
tion. Every private land-owner is urged to 
plant at least one tree in every piece of un- 
cultivated ground on his estate. It is said 
that an average of 100,000,000 trees are being 
planted annually. 

The total acreage of vacant hill land 
which the government hopes to reforest com- 
pletely in the course of time is estimated at 
30,000,000 acres. 


ROME’S WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 
LANGUISHES 


In the city of Rome and its vicinity there 
are few large woodworking establishments, 
these are reported now by “Il 
to be closing up because they find 
business unprofitable. Just why Rome should 
be at a disadvantage in this industry it is 
hard to see, says Trade Commissioner Os- 
borne in a dispatch to the Department of 
Commerce. Though the city is relatively 
distant from the timber regions of the Tyrol 
and Carinthia, which supply cities in the 


and few 


Ligno” 


north, it is much nearer to the producing 
regions of Calabria than are Milan and 
Genoa. Southern yellow pine from ihe 


United States can be landed at either Naples 
or Genoa and laid down in Rome at no 
higher cost than in Milan. Furthermore, 
there is an abundant growth of chestnut in 
the hills of central Italy not far from Rome. 
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FORESTRY LEGISLATION IN HAWAII 

The legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which adjourned in May, 
total of $84,560 to continue the activities of 
the Division of Forestry of the Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry during the two- 
year period beginning July 1, 1923. This is 
$16,720 less than was appropriated for the 


appropriated a 


72 
present biennium, and the reduction was 
necessitated because of reduced territorial 
revenues. 

An additional $10,000 was appropriated, 
however, for the extermination of wild 
goats, which have multiplied to such an ex- 
tent that they now constitute a serious 


menace to the forests in parts of the islands. 

The reduced appropriation will not permit 
of the appointment of five additional forest 
rangers, who are much needed to handle the 
vast amount of field-work that needs atten- 
tion in the territory. The forest work will, 
therefore, be continued on the old basis of 
seven rangers, who handle the 579,936 acres 
of government lands in 49 different forest 
reserves scattered in the mountainous region 
of the five main islands of the 
group. 

Legislation submitted for the purpose of 
authorizing the acquisition by exchange of 
over 14,000 acres of privately owned lands 
in forest reserves which should be put under 
proper forest management failed of passage. 


Hawaiian 


MANY FIRES IN PENNSYLVANIA 

More than 1,000 forest fires have been 
reported to the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forestry this spring. Up to April 24, 700 
fires were reported; on April 25, 177; on 
April 26, 77, and on April 27, 60 were re- 
ported. This makes a total of 1,014 fires. 
Not all of the fires that have occurred in 
the state have yet been reported. It is esti- 
mated that there had been at least 1,200 fires 
in the state this spring, and that they burned 
over not less than 100,000 acres. 

The largest fire reported was in Hunts 
Run, Cameron County. It reached a size 
of 6,000 acres and burned mostly on state- 
owned land. 

Three persons have died from burns re- 
ceived while fighting forest fires in Penn- 
sylvania this spring. This is the largest 
number of deaths that have occurred in a 
single fire season since the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forestry was established. 

FOREST SERVICE CREATED IN 

BRAZIL 

A federal forest service is to be created 
in Brazil, according to a recent announce- 
ment, to consist of a special section in the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce, to be known as the Brazilian Forest 
Service (Servico Florestal do Brasil), 
which shall have for its object the preserva- 
tion, aid, reconstruction, formation, and im- 
Provement of forests. The Minister of 
Agriculture has already appointed a special 
commission to draw up organization plans 
for a federal forest service. 


Town Forests in 
Massachusetts 
[Continued from page 424] 


children master the technique of plant- 
ing the little trees. The enthusiasm with 
which they go about the planting of the 
trees allotted them 
hundred school children will plant an acre 
in a very few minutes. Laborers dig the 
holes in advance of the children, and the 
little hands and nimble backs, working with 


is contagious, and a 


the spirit of play, plant the trees with great 
rapidity. Of course, they do not keep up 
the speed, but in a couple of hours several 
more acres are started on the job of pro- 
ducing the saw-logs of the future. 

The Town or Community Forest is 
destined to become an important institution 
in this country. No longer do we find per- 
sons who doubt that we are facing a timber 
shortage, at least in the Eastern States. 
They may scoff at statistics, but never at 
the increase in the rent bill. The high cost 
of lumber today, due in a large measure to 
the fact that it must be brought farther 
and farther to the consumer, has increased 
permanently the rent bill of the people of 
this country by millions of dollars. There 
is only one solution to the problem—to 
grow more trees locally. The timber 
grown in the town forest is almost equiv- 
alent to producing it in the back yard of 
the ultimate consumer. The enormous 
charges for transportation and distribution 
are eliminated, and these items, which 
represent more than 50 per cent of the cost 
of lumber to the consumer in the Eastern 
States today, will go as a subsidy to the 


community which grows its own timber. 
National and State Forests are desirable 


and necessary, but the average community 
in the Eastern States can go a long way 
toward meeting its own future timber needs 
by establishing Town Forests now. 

“TI have just looked over the April number 
of AMERICAN Forestry and offer you my 
congratulations on the excellence of the is- 
sue.”"—George Bird Grinnell. 





“T have now had an opportunity to read 
the April number of the magazine. I think 
it is excellent and congratulate you upon 
it.”"—Col. Henry S. Graves. 


“T want to congratulate you upon the ex- 
cellent appearance of AMERICAN ForEstrY 
and, what is even more important, the con- 
tents. You have done splendid work im- 
proving the magazine, and particularly in 
getting articles of value to foresters. The 
editorials are of a kind to carry weight and 
command attention.”—A. B. Recknagel. 





“T enjoy every number of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY and pass many numbers on to friends 
to get them interested also."—Dr. D. L. 
Tilderquist. 
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WA, IL 
=— NURSERY 


MEMORIAL TREES 


_ Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended, Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 
Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








Orchids We are specialists in 


; ids; we collect, 
import, grow, sell, and export this class of 
plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
sponte list of freshly imported unestablished 

rcenids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers Summit, N. J. 














TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 








EVERGREENS | TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™. North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 








TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 


Atlanta, Georgia. Established 1897 











“Tt is a wonderful privilege to open the 
pages of AMERICAN Forestry and be trans- 
ported into far regions, some already visited ; 
others seen for the first time through the 
skillful presentation of the pen, the camera, 
and the brush.”—Abigail F. Taylor. 














1305 E STREET, NW. 
WASHINGTON, DC. 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
AND 


[ILLUSTRATORS 


3 COLOR Process WoRK 
GLECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 
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Why keep a good work to yourself? 





Tell 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


“ROADS TO WONDERLAND” 
Uncle Sam’s Film on Forest Road-making 


How the Federal Government, through 
the agency of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
is breaking down the barriers which conceal 
many of nature’s scenic treasures is shown 
in the latest United States Department of 
Agriculture film release, “Roads to Wonder- 
land.” 

The new film shows how, through the en- 
terprise and daring of the highway engi- 
neers, walls of rock and timber are pene- 
trated to construct avenues of entrance to 
majestic Mount Hood, in the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest; the incomparable beauties of 
Crater Lake National Forest; the wonders 
of indescribable Yosemite, with its Bridal 
Veil Falls, El Capitan, Mirror Lake, Merced 
River, and Inspiration Point; the near-by 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, and other matchless 
gems of nature’s handiwork. The film was 
produced by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the Forest Service, co-operating with 
the National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

“Roads to Wonderland” will be circulated 
through the department's film distribution 
system. Prints may be bought by agricul- 
tural colleges, schools, and other authorized 
purchasers at the laboratory cost. 


PRESERVING CALIFORNIA’S 
REDWOODS 


Chairman J. D. Grant, of the Save the 
Redwoods League, has received word that 
Governor Richardson has approved the 
Rosenshine bill for preserving groves of 








your friends about AMERICAN Forestry and California’s redwoods and other timber 

you will be doing them a favor and helping lands, passed by the last session of the 

the Association. state legislature. 
SUMMA 
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JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























Under the provisions of the new law, 
a survey of all timber lands available for 
park purposes will be made by the State 
Forestry Board. This survey will be made 
in sections and reports will be filed in Sac. 
ramento. After the completion of a section 
of the survey, it will be possible for an indi- 
vidual to give to the state money to be used 
for acquiring park lands, the tract of red- 
woods or other timber lands to be designated 
by the donor. 

The State Forestry Board will then en- 
deavor to purchase the tract and, if unable 
to come to an agreement with the owner, 
may invoke the right of eminent domain to 
secure the state’s title to the property. 

Mr. Grant explains that this law received 
the support not only of the league and other 
conservation societies, but also of represen- 
tatives of the lumber interests of the state. 





HORSE-COLLAR GROWS ON A TREE 


Sometimes trees grow into odd _ shapes, 
but to have a perfect horse-collar grow on 
a tree is quite a curiosity. This collar 
came from Nature’s own workshop—the 
woods of northern Michigan, where it had 
been growing undisturbed for years, until 
found by the woodsmen. ‘The collar is 
grown so perfectly that if the proper rings 
or snaps were placed on it, the collar could 
easily be used and no doubt would last for 
years.—W. F. Hild. 


“T am very much pleased with the appear- 
ance of AMERICAN Forestry, and Mrs. 
Beard and my boy Bartlett are delighted 
with it.”—Daniel C. Beard, National Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 
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Fly and Spinner 
[Continued from page 405] 
fish food—such an artifical fly will be 
valuable. 

The technique of angling for trout in our 
western forests is something to be secured 
on the ground. No amount of written in- 
struction will suffice. The best way to learn 
how to catch trout is to catch them. Where 
fishing is good, I have seen fishermen pick 
up much of this knowledge in a day. Others 
never can acquire it, for the little light whip 
that is necessary to set the hook just when 
the fish strikes must be as quick as a flash, 
and some men never can move fast enough 
to snag a trout that touches the fly in the 
wink of an eye and must be hooked then or 
never. 

Whether in the North country, where a 
lusty tug on a heavy tackle signals a catch, 
or by the laughing mountain streams of the 
West, where the gleaming rush of the strik- 
ing trout is as quick as the spring of a 
splendid sword blade, the signal to the angler 
is the same. A game fish is on the end of 
the line fighting for his life. There is a 
quickening of the pulse that comes only 
when one is “fishin’.” 

The Superior Forest beckons the fellow 
who wants to catch bass, pike, lake trout, 
or other lake country fish. Trappers Lake 
and the Gunnison River, in Colorado; Mono 
Lake, in California, and the streams in the 
Northwest all are alluring vacation goals 
for the fly fisherman. 

There is an absolute guarantee that you 
will get something if you go fishing in any 
of these places. It may be only a lung full! 
of clean air, a rich, red sunburn, or an 
eyeful of splendid outdoor places; but any 
of these are worth while, and the odds are 
that there will be plenty of lively fishing, 
too. 


NEW HANDBOOK ON KILN DRYING 


Preventable losses in seasoning lumber 
total around $50,000,000 every year, accord- 
ing to a new handbook on kiln drying by 
the United States Forest Service. It was 
prepared by Mr. Rolf Thelen, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Fundamental facts about the drying of 
wood which a kiln owner or operator must 
know in order to get the most satisfactory 
results with his kilns are presented in the 
booklet, together with information concern- 
ing different types of kilns, instruments, and 
apparatus employed in kiln drying. 

The handbook contains 24 illustrations and 
a series of drawings shéwing types of kilns. 
The information presented is based on ex- 
periments conducted at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

Copies of the handbook, which is known 
as Department Bulletin 1136, may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 25 cents per copy. Always ask 
for the handbook by number—Department 
Bulletin 1136. 


In the Name of 
Development 


[Continued from page 343] 


vice in connection with woodlots than in 
the orthodox farm crops, found it dan- 
gerous to let their superiors learn of it, 
and did not know just where to go for 
sympathy or help. 

In the South, the boomers were booming 
as frantically as in the North, and with 
even less satisfactory results. Colonization 
and grazing projects failed with peculiar 
regularity, and were presently revived in 
new forms, while 6-inch pine was being 
bled for turpentine. The agricultural au- 
thorities were sound on chufas, carpet- 
grass, and velvet-beans, but were having 
much trouble in getting rid of the fever- 
ticked piney-woods cow, and yet hardly 
dared tackle the cholera-carrying, pine-de- 
stroying razor-back. Save for one lone 
experiment station worker, they seemed to 
ignore completely the possible relation be- 
tween ground fires, good forage plants, 
milk, and pine. But in Louisiana they had 
boy’s woodlot clubs right alongside the 
corn, pig, and calf clubs. Ohio had never 
heard of that; Indiana wouldn’t want to. 

The headquarters of the “Alluvial Em- 
pire’ was now faintly demanding whole 
shiploads of green, land-clearing Germans 
to help out with the development of the 
Mississippi delta’s marvelous agricultural 
opportunities and too-fast-accumulating 
cut-over lands. For some mysterious rea- 
son the local corn and cotton niggers were 
going No’th. Bargains in cut-over land 
were still available. 

Out on the Pacific coast they had a new 
stump-destroying contrivance, through which, 
it was hoped, a willing laborer might clear 
up several acres of raw land a year; but 
the competition was difficult, for California, 
with $90,000,000 worth of irrigation bonds 
outstanding, was about to put on a great 
campaign to get settlers to work the lands 
now irrigated, and so, if possible, get in- 
terest on the bonds—or something. 


THE Day or Get-TocETHER 


No wonder forestry had deadheaded, I 
thought. Foresters could not be expected 
to be land economists and publicity engi- 
neers as well. But presently, no doubt, the 
rising prices of forest products would at- 
tract real attention. So would those 
hundreds of millions of acres of idle forest 
land, with their taxes and carrying charges 
piling up year after year. Byand by the 
owners of those idle lands and those idle- 
land communities would probably begin to 
wonder how they were coming out in their 
race to unload ahead of confiscation. By 
and by, perhaps, the pro-farm and pro- 
forest agencies would get together with 
some common plan of development. When 
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SLEEP on AIR 


— BA 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 








COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 
NOT A FILTHY SWEAT-BOX SLEEP- 
ING BAG but an IDEAL, outdoor bed 
with air mattress and pillow enclosed within 
a waterproof felt-lined cover. Weighs 12 
pounds and packs 8x8x 25 in. 
RECOMMENDED and APPROVED 

by Forest, Reclamation, and Geodetic 
Service of the U. S. Government 
Metropolitan products have stood the test 
for 40 years and are recommended by 
thousands of reliable campers, w 
automobilists, and fishermen for quality and 
durability. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


MONEY REFUND) 
e. pt for latest pac ll 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY 
105 Marble Street ATHOL, MASS. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


Pennsylvania State Forest School 
MONT ALTO, PA. 
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School Activities 
Humor 


Art 
A Wealth of Material 


$2.50 per copy 








SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE TO 


THE OAK LEAF 


PS. FS. Mont Alto, Pa. 














they really canvassed the situation, perhaps 
they would discover that with the maxi- 
mum of agricultural development reason- 
able to anticipate, and with the maximum 
of intensive forest development reasonable 
to anticipate, and both working together 
in harmony and good-will, the end of this 
generation will still see us with enormous 
areas of idle land, good raw farm land, still 
available and a very trying shortage in 
forest products. 























OW the small landowner may 
make his woodland a source of 
proft as well as a thing of beauty. 


FORESTRY 
for PROFIT 


By THEOPHILUS TUNIS 


Highly illuminating is this volume 
in which the author describes how 
the science of forestry may be used 
with benefit by the average property 
owner. Full information on the 
handling and conservation of trees. 


At All Booksellers, $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th St. New York 











WANTED 


10,000 members to nominate 10 of 
their friends for membership. It will 
take but a few minutes’ time of each 
member and will result, according to 
past averages, in from 5,000 to 10,000 
new members. 

Enlist in the nomination army. 

Send in your list now before you 
forget it. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
914 Fourteenth Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, stare 4 or Pe papers, 
Takes less space tha FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 
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Forest People 
[Continued from page 399] 


2,000 acres and more. Then he 
began planting trees. He bought them by 
carload lots from the Conservation Com- 
mission, and paid for them and for the labor 
that planted them. 

interesting 


acquired 


There are close-ups of the 
Luther activities. The Luther 
now one of the tenets in the forestry ritual 
of New York State, calling the thinking at- 
tention of new pilgrims to the message of 
the sands. In 1901 Mr. Luther purchased 
some sixty-five acres of scantily timbered 
land, and at once recovered the dollars in- 
vested in the purchase price by the simple 
process of cutting off enough telephone poles 
to total this amount. The land paid for 
itself again five years later in ties, in cord- 
wood from defective trees, and by sacrific- 
Young growing 
trees were allowed to remain. In 1914 the 
same procedure was followed, and the land 
paid for itself the third time. Yearly there- 
after Mr. Luther has cut cordwood in small 
amounts, and now, in 1923, he is again able 
to cut from 75 to 100 cords of wood and 
25,000 feet of good oak and pine, still leav- 
ing young growth coming up for future 
cutting under the remaining bigger hard- 


woodlot is 


ing some few mature trees. 


wood trees. 

In 1915 Mr. Luther planted 107 acres with 
white pine. From that time on he _ has 
planted nearly 400,000 trees, including white 


pine, Scotch pine, red pine, and some hard- 
wood. The trees run about 1,000 to an acre, 
which gives him a little caravan of trees in 
400 desert tracts. Present stumpage prices 
range from $10 to $15 a thousand feet, and 
experts say Mr. Luther’s pine is growing 
about 500 board feet per acre per year. The 
whole forest preserve has been laid out and 
maintained on a commercial basis. It is the 
work of a hard-headed business man, from 
a commercial standpoint. Mr. Luther runs 
his own sawmill; his market is right at hand. 
Every bit of the wood can be sold at Me- 
chanicsville, to the brick 
yards, and all the pulpwood goes to the 
pulpwood companies at the same place. He 
has this year’s planting program laid out to 


six miles distant, 


plant 75,000 white pine and 25,000 Scotch 
pine. Next year he plans to plant 500,000 
red pine. 

Between forests, Mr. 
White Sulphur Springs Hotel. 
motto has been 

“One ship sails east and the other sails 


Luther runs the 
He says his 


west 

3y the selfsame wind that blows. 

It’s the set of the sail and not the gale 

That tells them which way to go.” 
And so Tommy Luther steers a pine-masted 
desert ship and keeps his weather eye cocked 
for sand-storms, with little time for the 
spread sails of sea-going craft. 











trebled in volume.” 


Who paid for the advertising? 

} Not the consumer, for the price of 
the goods was less than it had been 
| without advertising. 

Not the manufacturer, because his 
| total selling cost was 3 per cent less. 
Not the salesmen, because they made 
| more money. 

| Who did pay, then? The same in- 
| exhaustible source upon which we 
| draw for the cost of all progress—Old 
Man Waste. 

The most expensive institution we 
| have today is the unsuccessful com- 
petitor—the business that drags along 


able for distribution to advertisers. 
Postcard for your copy. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives 
CONSTANTINE AND JACKSON 
7 West 16th Street, New York City. 


| Who Paid for It? 


In an authoritative magazine we read: 


“A certain house eight years ago did an annual business of $3,000,000 and the 


| 

| 

| cost of selling the goods amounted to 8 per cent. n 

| increased their annual business to $15,000,000 and the cost of selling, including 
| 


advertising expenditures, has fallen to 5 per cent. 
much more money, and the advertising has enabled them to do it, because while 
their commissions are smaller their sales are made easier and are more than 


A circulation and occupation analysis of the readers of AMERICAN Forestry is now avail- 


| THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Good advertising has since then 


The salesmen are earning 


for years, eating up rent and salaries, 
and traveling expenses, trying to get 
orders that someone else can get and 
execute better and cheaper. 

It is cruel, perhaps, but true that 
the sooner such concerns disappear, 
the better it is for the public. The 
advertising of their more aggressive 
and better-organized competitors 
brings the end quicker. And it is the 
money saved by putting a stop to 
hordes of these petty, wasteful non- 
successes, which pays for the adver- 
tising and cuts down the cost of the 
goods you buy. 


Western Advertising Representative 
A. T. SEARS 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 



































YOU use the FORESTS— 


When you build a HOME. When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 
When you eat a MEAL. When you ride on a TRAIN. 

When you read a NEWSPAPER. When you go to the MOVIE. 

When you go CAMPING or HUNTING. When you build a FIRE. 


In hundreds of other things you do, you use the forest—every day—in one form or another. Abundant 
forests stand for a better America, a higher standard of living, happier and more prosperous homes, a greater 
outdoors, better fishing and hunting, more beautiful roads, more wild flowers and wild life—for all that makes 
for a better, cleaner, and healthier life. 


YOU, Mr. American Citizen, are using your FOREST CAPITAL more than four times faster than 
* at A peypaces. If you handled your BANK ACCOUNT in that manner, what would you leave your 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO HELP PERPETUATE THE FOREST? 

YOU CAN HELP. It will take only a few minutes of your time. Urge your friends to become mem- 
bers of the American Forestry Association, which stands for the protection and perpetuation of American 
rong a sane, conscientious way. It is the least you can do to HELP KEEP FORESTS OUTDOORS 
A e 

DO THIS FOR YOUR FRIENDS, YOURSELF, AND YOUR CHILDREN. 


, - RETURN, they will receive AMERICAN FORESTRY which will interest and enlighten their whole 
a y. 


CLIP THE APPLICATION BLANK ON PAGE 442 
AND MAKE IT COUNT FOR A MEMBER 











Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Do you know that you can purchase, through your Association, practically any book published at a 
discount of 10 per cent? 


Send us a list of the books you want, together with remittance equal to 90 per cent of the regular 
price and the books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. If list price is not available send 
deposit sufficient to cover and difference will be refunded. Members who purchase several books each 


month and who prefer to pay monthly may send check sufficient to cover month’s purchases in advance. 
Check will be deposited to their credit and used as needed. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP AND GIVE US A LIST OF THE BOOKS 
YOU WANT 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


914 Fourteenth Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Yale School of 


Forestr y 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 


For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 


ie 
New York State 


College of 


Forestry 


at Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lumber 
Grading are also given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, 
the biological laboratories, and an ex- 
cellent reference library offer unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 

Address 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 





HARVARD FOREST }. 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on, 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 


Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S. 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 














FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. ee : 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 























Department of Forestry 


Cie 


Pennsylvania 


State College 








Thorough training for the Profession 
of Forestry in four years 


Courses in 


FORESTRY 
LUMBERING 

WOOD UTILIZATION 
CITY FORESTRY 


Practical work in the woods in three 
camps of eight weeks each, required 
of all students. 


Two-year courses for mature stu- 
dents who offer practical experience 
in Lumbering, Forestry or other lines. 








For further information address 
Department of Forestry 
The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 














UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


ISaintained by State 
and Nation 


i FORESTRY DE- 
PARTMENT offers a four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the northeastern 
States and Canada. 


Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 














School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high- 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks, designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by correspondence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, -- Idaho 
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